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PREFACE 


The public which in a period of six months called for nine 
editions of the first series of Famous Trials must share with 
the author the responsibility for the second. | 

I hope that the present volume will, in its turn, find 
some friends. 

The object which I have set myself is, of course, to enter- 
tain and not to instruct: but I think the series which follow 
will in the main be found historically accurate. 

I am aware that the order of arrangement may appear 
a little whimsical, but, after all, the problems of psychology 
and pathology are unaffected by the passage of the centuries. 


Charlton, 1928. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 


“It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen 
of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; and surely 
never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, 
decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in—glittering like the morning star, full of life and 
splendour and joy. Oh, what a revolution! and what a 
heart I must have, to contemplate without emotion that 
elevation and that fall! . . . Little did I dream that I should 
have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of 
gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and of cavaliers. 
I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their 
scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult—but the age of chivalry is gone.”’ 

When Burke wrote these lines the worst had not happened. 
He did not know then that Marie Antoinette would be hurled 
into a noisome cell, her husband and her child taken from 
her, and herself brought to trial and condemned to public 
execution. Since that day the French Revolution has faded 
into the mists and forgetfulness of a century; the Queen’s 
fate has been obscured by a cult of veneration for the successful 
Revolution ; and it is only in our own day that we have 
learned, from the not dissimilar fate of the late Empress of 
Russia, to understand the true horror of her fate. 

History never exactly repeats itself. Yet the historian 
may trace a curious succession of similarities between the fates 
of Marie Antoinette of France and of Alexandra Feodorovna 
of Russia. Each came from a foreign land, and each in her 
time of suffering was reproached for her alien origin. The 
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taunt of “the Austrian ’’ was hurled against Marie; in the 
last months of her reign Alexandra was sneered at as “ the 
German.” The official life of each began under the ill-omen 
of a public disaster; the marriage of the Dauphiness of 
France, like the coronation of the Empress of Russia, was 
darkened by a panic among the crowd who had gathered for 
the festivities, and by the loss of many lives. Each Queen, 
as she grew to power, knew her husband good-natured but 
weak, and easily led into error. Each waited long and eagerly 
for the birth of an heir who should re-establish the dignity and 
glory of the throne. Each was thoughtless, perhaps haughty, 
making more enemies than friends. Each saw the tide of 
revolution rise above the steps of the throne; each thought 
to save her husband from the compromises which invited 
overthrow. Each saw the inevitable end approach; and at 
last each was foully slain, far from friends and hope of salva- 
tion, by a heartless mob which took revenge for defeat in the 
field by slaughtering its pitiable hostages. 

There is no need to trace the parallel further. But, before 
I describe the trial of Marie Antoinette, it may be well to 
summarise the events which brought her to this plight. 

Marie Antoinette was the daughter of Maria Teresa, 
Empress of Austria. Her mother designed her from infancy 
to be the wife of the Dauphin of France, the grandson of 
Louis XV. An innocent pawn in this diplomatic game, the 
child saw her name and her education gallicised, and when 
she came to France, in 1770, at the age of fourteen, she was 
as much French as Austrian. The journey to Paris was a 
triumph. Deputations, arches, welcomes of every kind greeted 
her. Four years after her marriage to her fifteen-year-old 
husband, the old King died, and Marie Antoinette became 
Queen. The story of her short and troubled reign need not 
be told here, except to say that by 1789 the financial position 
of France was desperate and the States-General had to be 
convened to save the situation. lLouis’s gradual acquiescence 
in the newrégime, the growing discontent of the Revolutionaries, 
and the fall of the Bastille infinitely weakened the authority 
of the Court; its prestige declined through the affair of the 
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Diamond Necklace and the scandal surrounding the production 
of Beaumarchais’s comedy The Marriage of Figaro. Clouds 
gathered over the noble Palace at Versailles, where the King 
and Queen had their residence. A last gleam of light shone 
through when, at the end of September, 1789, the officers of 
the Royal Bodyguard entertained the officers of the newly- 
arrived Flanders Regiment and of the Versailles National 
Guard at a banquet in the Palace. Patriotic cries were 
raised ; the officers sang a Royalist song : 


‘*O Richard, O mon roi, 
L’univers t’abandonne . . .” 


Toasts were drunk; the white cockade of Royalty was thrust 
into the newcomers’ hats, and the tricolour cockade thrown 
to the floor; the King and Queen walked round the horse- 
shoe table with their infant son ; and afterwards men climbed 
the walls to kiss Louis’s hand as he stood on a balcony. One 
of them, too clumsy or too far gone in drink, sought to kill 
himself for his failure in this feat. 

Whatever satisfaction this demonstration afforded the 
Queen, it infuriated the Revolutionary leaders. They led a 
procession from the Parisian slums down the long road to 
Versailles, and early one morning rioters broke into the Queen’s 
apartments. She fled to the King’s wing, while her guard 
was slaughtered at her door. This was her first contact with 
the Revolutionary mob. Lafayette, a sort of military Kerensky, 
recommended moderation and conciliation, and the King agreed 
to transfer his Court to Paris. Marie Antoinette, more far- 
sighted, begged him that, next time such a riot occurred, he 
would fly rather than place himself in his enemies’ hands. He 
did not reply. 

Fly they did, however, twenty months later, from the 
Tuileries, where their Court had become a mere mask for their 
captivity. They slipped out in disguise at midnight, and 
were driven by a few faithful friends along the high road to- 
wards Metz, where the Army of the East, still maintaining a 
semblance of discipline, might have protected them. Their 
plan was ill-laid, its execution muddled. A chance recognition, 
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and the headlong pursuit of a Revolutionary postmaster named 
Drouet, caused its failure, and the royal party was brought 
back under escort to Paris. When Marie Antoinette alighted 
from the carriage, it was seen that her auburn hair had turned 
white. 

Although the King and Queen were prisoners, they were 
not yet deposed. Most of the popular representatives still 
shrank from the idea of a Republic. But everything went 
wrong. When a petition for the deposition of Louis was 
exposed for signature in the Champ de Mars and the National 
Guard was compelled to fire on the mob, its victims were 
acclaimed as martyrs of the royal tyranny. Then the Assembly 
decreed sentence of death and the confiscation of their property 
upon all nobles who had fled the country and refused to return ; 
Louis, as was his right, vetoed this decree. A few weeks later 
the Assembly repeated its claim that every priest must abjure 
the authority of Rome and submit himself to the civil authori- 
ties; again Louis refused his consent. The Revolutionaries, 
to discredit the King and Marie Antoinette, demanded war 
with Austria. Louis dared not refuse, and himself proposed 
the declaration of war to the Assembly. The failure of the 
French troops destroyed the authority of the Assembly ; the 
extremists took the lead and the royal apartments in the 
Tuileries were once more invaded. The Queen and her 
children took refuge in a corner of a room behind a large table ; 
she was compelled to thrust a dirty red Revolutionary cap on 
the Dauphin’s head, but her brave bearing and the King’s 
passive courage saved them from hurt. 

Worse followed. During the next month the Duke of 
Brunswick, heading the allied forces of Austria and Prussia 
against France, published a manifesto announcing his intention 
to restore the royal authority in France, and threatening 
“unforgettable vengeance”? on the Assembly and Paris 
should Louis be harmed. 

This blow was shrewdly parried by the Commune, which, 
to prevent a division of the Revolutionary forces, sought to 
inculpate them all in the guilt of the overthrow of the monarchy. 
It organised another assault upon the Tuileries. The King 
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had perhaps six thousand men to guard him (so Napoleon, 

who witnessed the scene, estimated); probably the invaders 
were fewer. Among these, however, was the famous detach- 
ment of men from Marseilles, five hundred strong, who had 
reached Paris, bringing with them the stirring song which 
has ever since been associated with their country. They forced 
the gates which led from the Place du Carrousel into the 
courtyard of the Palace. Napoleon said, long afterwards, that 
if the King had shown himself on horseback to his defenders 
the day would have been saved, and a “ whiff of grapeshot ”’ 
would have sufficed to disperse the mob. But Louis, with that 
fatal weakness which dogged his career, as a century later it 
destroyed the last of the Romanovs, sought a peaceful outcome. 
With the Queen, their children and the governesses, he made 
his way to the Assembly, and, as a pathetic gesture of unity 
with the new régime, put himself under its protection. The 
astonished demagogues crowded him and his party into the 
reporters’ box, where they heard the boom of cannon and the 
roar of voices as the forces met in the courtyard of the Palace. 

One of his ministers wrote out an order to cease fire, which 
the King signed; it was handed to the commander of his 
troops. The mob had conquered, and the monarchy was lost. 
The Assembly suspended Louis from his office as king, and the 
royal fugitives took refuge in the monastery of the Feuillants, 
the headquarters of the Girondins. 

After three days of listening to the dull deliberations of the 
Assembly, they were transferred to the gloomy tower of 
the Temple. They were prisoners. 

Just as the better side of Nicholas IT aia of his Empress 
was displayed in captivity, so now Louis and Marie Antoinette, 
as day after day went by, gained the respect of their guards. 
They waited for release ; their hopes lay in the armies of Austria 
and her allies. When the invaders took Verdun, the Revolu- 
tionaries, balked of success in the field, again sought revenge. 
They threatened the prisoners with death. The Queen’s 
dearest friend, the Princess de Lamballe, was torn to pieces 
by the crowd, and, after unspeakable outrages, her head was 
thrust on a pike and held at the window of the fainting Queen. 
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More than fourteen hundred aristocrats were massacred. By 
the end of the year Louis was tried and sentenced to death ; 
a month later, in January, 1793, he was guillotined in what is 
now called the Place de la Concorde. 

Marie Antoinette’s seven-year-old son, the Dauphin, was 
taken from her and brutally used. She was left in increasing 
misery and suspense with her daughter and the noble Princess 
Elizabeth, her sister-in-law. The assassination of the insane 
leper Marat and the failure of the Revolutionary armies again 
set the Parisians in search of victims ; they decided to try the 
Queen. On 2nd August, 1793, she was ordered to leave her 
two companions and accompany her guards to the Concier- 
gerie, a prison on one of the islands in the Seine. As she left 
the room, she struck her head against the door. Asked if she 
was hurt, she replied sadly, ‘‘ Nothing can hurt me now.” 

In the Conciergerie she was imprisoned in a_ semi- 
subterranean cell, so fetid and damp that her dress rotted 
into rags. One of her eyes, long ailing, lost its sight. Her 
face grew thin and sunken ; only the flush of fever made a red 
patch on her pale cheeks. She was deprived even of her 
needles ; every insult was heaped on her. Yet even in this 
dreadful place she was so gentle that she won the hearts of all 
but the most degraded of her custodians. Sympathisers who 
sought her rescue found ready accomplices among her gaolers ; 
but their plans were too clumsy to succeed. 

In August, Fouquier-Tinville, the Public Prosecutor, wrote 
to the President of the National Convention, pointing out that 
the Press and the public complained of the delay in bringing 
the “‘ former Queen” to trial, and demanded instructions. 
Immediate steps were taken. She was examined in secret by 
her accusers in regard to the charges which they proposed to 
bring against her. Her courage was still high. Asked whether 
she had not taught her husband to deceive the people, she 
replied, “‘ The people was deceived, cruelly deceived. But not 
by my husband or by me.” And again, in answer to the taunt 
that she had wished to reign no matter at what cost, and to 
re-ascend the throne over the dead bodies of patriots, she 
said, ‘‘ We had no need to re-ascend the throne; we were 
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seated upon it. We desired nothing but the good and happi- 
ness of France.” 

On 14th October her trial began, and she was led into the 
Court above her cell. Broken, ill, half-blind as she was, her 
mien still retained something of its old majesty. She wore a 
simple black gown, with a large white scarf tied beneath her 
chin, and on her head a white widow's cap with black crepe 
under its lappets. 

Her judges were four, headed by a certain. Hermann. The 
jury was packed ; it contained only known extremists, except 
for a mad surgeon named Souberbielle. Marie Antoinette 
was given two counsel to defend her, but they were warned of 
this task only overnight and had barely time to consult her 
before her agony began. 

Hermann asked her formally her name, age, condition, 
birthplace, and her residence at the time of her arrest. She 
declared that she was Marie-Antoinette Lorraine of Austria, 
aged about thirty-eight (she was actually thirty-seven), the 
widow of the King of France, and born at Vienna; at the 
time of her arrest she was in the National Assembly. Fouquier 
read out a long accusation against her, in which the principal 
charges were that she had squandered “the finances of France, 
the fruit of the sweat of the people, to satisfy her immoderate 
pleasures and to pay the agents of her criminal intrigues ’”’ ; 
that she had sent subsidies to the Emperor of Austria and, 
since the Revolution, had intrigued with counter-revolutionaries 
and foreign Powers against France; that she had authorised 
the anti-national incidents at the dinner of the Guards and the 
Flanders Regiment at Versailles ; that she had brought about 
a famine in Paris; that she had planned “ the horrible 
massacre of most zealous patriots’’ in the Champ de Mars; 
that she had inspired Louis to veto the decrees against the 
emigrants and the priests; and that she had committed incest 
with her eight-year-old son. 

The Queen was given a chair, and it was observed that 
she, who in her childhood had played duets with Mozart, 
rested her hand on it and moved her fingers as if on the keyboard 
of a piano. 
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The first witness was called. He was a deputy who told 
a long, rambling story of events leading up to the Revolution, 
especially at Versailles. When he finished, Hermann asked 
Marie Antoinette for her reply. She said: “I have no 
knowledge of most of the facts of which the witness speaks. 
It is true that I gave two standards to the National Guard at 
Versailles. It is true that we walked round the table on the 
day of the Guards’ dinner. That is all.’ 

Hermann, as Presiding Judge, such being the French 
custom, pressed the charges against her. Was she in the 
room when O Richard, O mon rot, was played? ‘I do not 
remember it,’’ replied the Queen. Was she there when the 
toast of ‘“‘ The Nation’ was proposed and rejected? ‘I do 
not think so.’”” Did she not call upon the forces at Versailles 
to defend the royal prerogative? ‘I have nothing to reply.”’ 
Had she not held secret councils before the Revolution to 
consider means of sending funds to the Austrian Emperor ? 
‘‘T have never been present at any secret council.” 

Question after question was put to her, to all of which she 
answered firmly and with discretion. Not one of her answers 
betrayed confusion of thought or manner, nor did she com- 
promise a single friend. So it was to be throughout this 
trial. 

A second witness deposed to the flight to Varennes. In 
his questions to the Queen, Hermann sought to make her 
disclose the name of a woman who assisted her flight. ‘I do 
not remember.”’ 

A third witness, who claimed to hold the fact from ‘a 
good citizeness and excellent patriot who was a servant at 
Versailles under the old régime “—such was the quality of 
evidence proffered !—deposed that many bottles, full and 
empty, were found under the Queen’s bed after the Guards’ 
dinner. The Queen replied that she knew nothing of this. 

The next witness was Hébert, the infamous “ Pére 
Duchesne.’”’ He reported an examination in prison of the 
young Dauphin in which, he claimed, the latter gave a list 
of thirteen persons who brought his mother news in the Temple 
during her imprisonment, and also confessed to incestuous 
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relations with her, to which he added other equally disgusting 
charges. Marie Antoinette, called upon to reply, said she 
could not remember anything about the people who were 
supposed to have assisted her. 

Hébert added that he had forgotten something: after 
the King’s death the Queen and her sister-in-law had treated 
the little boy with royal deference, giving him precedence at 
table and seating him in the highest place. 

‘Did you see this ?”’ interrupted Marie Antoinette. 

“I never saw it,’ Hébert admitted, ‘‘ but all the munici- 
pality will certify it.” 

One of the jury, more foul-minded than the others or 
more in league with Hébert, reminded Hermann that the 
Queen had made no reply to the charges brought against her 
in relation to her son. 

Hermann told her to speak. Much moved, she cried, “ If 
I did not reply, it is because nature refuses to answer such 
a charge brought against a mother. I appeal to all mothers 
who may be in this room.” 

It is said that this response called forth the sympathy of 
even the hardened wretches who had assembled to gloat 
over her sufferings. For a moment it seemed as if she might 
escape the flimsy net which had been cast about her, and 
gain her acquittal, or, at least, be sentenced only to exile and 
not to death. When Robespierre, her bitterest enemy, heard 
that day at dinner of the incident, he hurled his plate to the 
ground, exclaiming that the Queen had been saved by Hébert’s 
stupidity. 

Two more witnesses spoke of the flight to Varennes, not 
the least substantial of their accusations being that, on her 
return to the Tuileries, Marie Antoinette had “cast a most 
vindictive glance at the National Guard of her escort and at 
the other citizens within sight, which made me think at once 
that she would revenge herself; and, in fact, some time 
afterwards the affair in the Champ de Mars took place.” 

A dozen other witnesses gave evidence neither more nor 
less serious than this. 

From eight in the morning until three o’clock the Queen 
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was kept without rest or refreshment in the stuffy Court. 
Then she was taken to her cell for a short breathing-space, 
before being brought back to torture for another six hours. 

When, at last, she was supported to her cell in the middle 
of the night, she was heard to mutter, “I cannot see... I 
have come to the end.” 

Early next morning the cruel farce began again. One of 
the first witnesses was the Admiral D’Estaing. He had been 
no friend of hers in pre-Revolutionary days, but, in reply 
to a question about what he overheard in the Palace at Ver- 
sailles before the mob’s march from Paris, he said, ‘‘ I heard 
some councillors tell the accused that the people of Paris were 
on their way there to massacre her, and that she must go 
away. She replied to this with great dignity, ‘ If the Parisians 
come here to assassinate me, they will find me at the feet of 
my husband; but I will not fly.’”’ 

Marie Antoinette broke in to confirm this, and Hermann 
quickly turned the examination to other points. 

After D’Estaing came Simon, the obscene cobbler who had 
been appointed guardian to the Dauphin. He declared that 
‘the little Capet ’’ had confessed to him the names of men 
who were helping the prisoners in the Temple; he deposed 
also that the child was treated with royal dignity by his 
mother and his aunt. He was asked no questions on the 
disgusting accusation made by Hébert: probably Robespierre 
had warned his fellow-extremists of the weakness of this line 
of attack. 

There was a pathetic interlude when a packet, which Marie 
Antoinette had sealed when she was transferred from the 
Temple to the Conciergerie, was opened. The Clerk of the 
Court announced its contents : 

“A packet of hairs of different colours.” 

“They are my children’s, dead and living, and my 
husband’s.”’ 

“‘ Another packet of hair.” 

“ The same.” 

“ A paper with numbers on it.” 

“A table to teach my son to count by.” 
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There was a respite that second afternoon for three- 
quarters of an hour, during which one of the servants in the 
Conciergerie took her a cup of broth. As the maid entered 
the Court, one of the police officials snatched the soup from 
her and gave it to his mistress, in order, he explained, that 
the latter might have an opportunity to inspect Marie 
Antoinette at close quarters. Half the soup was spilt by his 
roughness. 

Latour du Pin, the ex-Minister of War, was called, and 
had the courage to bow low to the Queen. He defended her 
and himself against the charges brought against them, 
audaciously controverting the Judges’ accusations. When his 
examination was ended (and his own fate thereby sealed) he 
again bowed to the prisoner, who was suddenly asked if it 
was not at the little Trianon where she had first met the 
woman Lamotte, the chief mover in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. 

“‘T have never seen her.” 

“Was she not your victim in the affair of the famous 
Necklace ? ”’ 

““ She could not be, since I never knew her.’’ 

“You persist in denying that you knew her ? ”’ 

“ My intention is not merely to deny. I am telling the 
truth, and I shall persist to tell it.”’ 

In a later exchange Hermann told her that her statements 
were in contradiction with those of her son. 

“ It is so easy to make a child of eight say what is desired,”’ 
was her scornful retort. 

More and more witnesses were called, but none of them 
could prove the charges brought against the Queen. Her 
persecutors must have hoped that she would compromise 
herself by her answers, but even this satisfaction was denied 
them. Here are the last questions put to her, and her 
replies : 

“ Have you written to the Princes since their emigration ? ” 

“ Once or twice.” 

“ Have you nothing more to add to your defence ? ” 

" Yesterday I did not know the witnesses ; I was unaware 
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what they would depose against me. Well, no one has brought 
a single positive act against me. I end with the observation 
that I was but the wife of Louis XVI, and that it was my duty 
to conform to his wishes.’’ 

Fouquier addressed the Court again. He harangued 
violently against the conduct of the King’s Court, alleging 
continual plots against “the Liberty which displeased it 
and which it desired to destroy at all costs”; its attempts 
to provoke civil war, with the Machiavellian plan of dividing 
to conquer ; its criminal liaisons with foreign enemy Powers ; 
its attempts to raise the provinces against Paris, “ the mother 
and preserver of Liberty ’’; and its responsibility for blood- 
shed all over the country. Marie Antoinette, he shouted, was 
the declared enemy of the French people, and one of the 
principal instigators of its recent trouble. 

The Queen’s two counsel were called upon. They defended 
her against the basic accusations, one answering the charges 
of conspiracy outside France, the other the charges of fomenting 
civil war. The first spoke for two hours. When he sat down 
the Queen said to him, “ How tired you must be! I am very 
grateful for all your efforts.” He was immediately arrested 
on the pretence that Marie Antoinette had given him a message 
to pass to her friends. Her other counsel, too, was taken 
into custody after his speech, and they were not permitted 
to speak to her again. 

Hermann summed up—if the term may be used of his 
tirade—with a violent attack upon the Queen. He reiterated 
the unproved charges against her, declared them proved beyond 
doubt, and finally put four questions to the jury : 


‘““(1). Is it proved that there existed plans and 
negotiations with foreign Powers and other external 
enemies of the Republic, tending to furnish them with aid 
in money, to give them an entrance into French territory, 
and to facilitate the progress of their arms there ? 

‘“ (2). Is Marie Antoinette of Austria, widow of Louis 
Capet, proved to have co-operated in these plans, and to 
have entered into these communications ? 





MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE CONCIERGERIE 
(After the painting by Ch. L. Miiller.) 
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‘““ (3). Is it proved that there existed a plot and con- 
spiracy to inflame civil war inside the Republic ? 

‘“‘ (4). Is Marie Antoinette of Austria, the widow of 
Louis Capet, proved to have participated in this plot and 
conspiracy ? ”’ 


It was now three o’clock in the morning. The weary 
prisoner was led out of the Court. The packed jury pretended 
to deliberate for an hour, then returned to the Court and 
declared that they found each of the four charges proved. 

Hermann, affecting a judicial air, addressed the Assembly. 
“Tf,” he said, ‘‘ they were not free men who fill this chamber, 
and who, therefore, are conscious of all the dignity of their 
being, I should perhaps remind them that, at the moment 
when the national justice is about to pronounce the law, 
reason and morality command them to display the greatest 
calmness ; that the law prohibits any sign of approbation ; 
and that an individual once overtaken by the law, though 
guilty of no matter what crime, belongs now only to misfortune 
and humanity.” 

The Queen was brought back and Hermann told her that 
the jury had found her guilty. ‘‘ Antoinette,” he said, “‘ this 
is the declaration of the jury.” He read it, and Fouquier 
demanded the death penalty. Hermann asked if she had 
anything else to say. Whatever hopes she may have had— 
and she must have hoped, for she knew that none of the charges 
against her had been proved—she bore herself with courage, 
shaking her head in answer to Hermann’s question. The latter 
pretended to consult his colleagues, and passed sentence of 
death. 

Marie Antoinette was led to the condemned cell, where she 
called for pen and paper. She wrote a long, brave letter 
to her sister-in-law, the Princess Elizabeth : 


I t 1s to you, my dear sister, that I write my last letter. 
I have just been condemned, not to a shameful death, for tt ts 
only shameful for criminals, but to rejoin your brother. Being, 
like him, innocent, I hope to display the same firmness which he 
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showed in his last moments. I am as calm as. are those whose 
conscience 1s free from reproach; I regret profoundly that I 
must leave my children. You know that I have lived only for 
them. ... 

Let my son never forget his father’s last words, which I ex- 
pressly repeat to him: He must never seek to revenge our death. 
.. . IL forgive all my enemies the evil they have done. 


The letter ended with the words: 


My good, loving sister, may this letter reach you! Think of 
me always: I embrace you with my whole heart, and those poor 
dear children. Oh God, how heartbreaking tt ts to leave them 
for ever! Farewell, farewell! 


and with the Queen’s pious declaration that she would not 
accept the last consolations of religion from a forsworn priest. 
The writing was blurred with tears. 

It never reached the woman to whom it was addressed. 
Fouquier came into possession of it; Robespierre, the “ in- 
corruptible,” begged or stole it from him and concealed it, 
with other documents likely to be valuable, under his bed. 
At last, in 1816, after twenty-three years, a Revolutionary who 
had acquired it sought to win his pardon by disclosing it to the 
restored Bourbons. By that time the Princess was dead ; 
and Marie Antoinette’s daughter swooned when the yellow, 
tear-blotted relic was placed in her hands. 

When she had ended her writing, the condemned Queen 
flung herself, weeping bitterly, upon the bed. Two hours later, 
at seven o'clock in the morning, the girl who cared for her in 
her last hours begged her, since she had eaten nothing for 
so long, to taste some soup she had kept warm for her. ‘‘ My 
child, I need nothing more in this world. All is over,” 
answered the Queen; but, when the girl brought the soup, 
she tried to please her by swallowing one or two spoonfuls. 

She prepared herself for the end, changing her shift for a 
clean garment, half-screened by the girl from a leering warder 
who refused to avert his eyes. 
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Soon Hermann and his jackals entered her cell and formally 
confirmed her sentence. Sanson, the executioner, followed and 
sought to bind her hands. ‘‘ Why must you bind me?” 
asked the Queen. ‘“‘ The King’s hands were not bound.”’ But 
the man would take no denial. 

Before he bound her, however, she cut off her white hair. 
Her hands were tied and she was led to the tumbril which 
waited outside the prison to carry her to the scaffold. The 
crowd howled at her. Aninsane Revolutionary, mounted on 
a horse, shrieked insults and waved a sword at her, but she 
sat silent, pale and erect, refusing to speak to the Constitutional 
priest whose cloth she would not recognise. 

It is said that when, among the cruel, yelling mob, a 
little child in its mother’s arms blew her a kiss, she flushed, and 
her weary eyes filled with tears. 

For a moment her composure faltered when she saw the 
guillotine set up in the crowded square, but she conquered 
her weakness and firmly mounted the scaffold. She threw a 
last look at the Tuileries gardens. It was noon. One of the 
executioners tore her bonnet from her head and hurled her 
on the plank. A moment later Sanson exposed her severed 
head to the crowd. 


There is little point in examining whether or not Marie 
Antoinette was “ guilty.” She hated the Revolution which 
had torn her husband and herself from the throne and flung 
them—and their country—into the hands of an insane mob. 
France, to her, represented not the Revolutionaries who tried 
her, but those forces who sought to destroy the Revolution 
and restore the monarchy. In this sense, then, she could not 
be guilty of treachery to France. But if, on the other hand, 
one considers the Revolutionaries as the representatives of 
France, and any acts undertaken against them as treachery to 
the nation, then it cannot be denied that she was guilty of 
some of the charges brought against her. 

Marie Antoinette was sacrificed, as was the Empress 
Alexandra a century and a quarter later, to the vengeance of 
cowardly fanatics, who sought by her death to terrorise her 
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sympathisers, to revenge themselves for failure, and to 
inculpate the whole people in their own bloodthirsty crimes, 
The trial itself, as we have seen, would have been farcical, were 
it not so tragic. The witnesses proved none of their charges ; 
they merely repeated, as by rote, the vulgar gossip against 
an unhappy woman. Practically all the matters to which 
repeated reference was made during the proceedings—the 
Guards’ dinner at Versailles, for example; the alleged secret 
councils, and the horrible accusations of incest—were ignored 
by Hermann when he put his questions to the jury. The 
Queen’s death had been decreed before ever she was brought 
into the Court. 

Of her accusers, we note with pleasure, few survived her 
long. Hermann and two of the three other judges were 
guillotined by their fellow-Revolutionaries barely eighteen 
months after their royal victim. Fouquier met the same fate 
on the same day. The loathsome Hébert, Simon, and two of 
the jury preceded them to the scaffold. 
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Frew names in the annals of crime are better known to the 
public than that of Charles Peace, whose effigy was for so long 
a principal attraction in the Chamber of Horrors at Mme. 
Tussaud’s exhibition of waxworks; though it is doubtful if 
many who familiarly refer to him as an arch-criminal could 
place the date of his trial within ten years. He was in fact 
tried for shooting at a Blackheath policeman with intent to 
murder in November, 1878, under the name of John Ward ; 
the discovery that he was the man for whom the police had been 
searching for two years for the murder of Arthur Dyson, at 
Banner Cross, near Sheffield, led to a further trial in February, 
1879. He was found guilty, and was hanged on 25th February, 
1879. 

What has made the name of Charles Peace so notorious was 
not merely the crime for which he was executed, but other 
curious incidents of his career. Another man was sentenced to 
death for a murder of which Peace was guilty, the latter being 
present in Court during the trial. He was able on many 
occasions to escape detection by amazing powers of disguise 
and consummate daring. His nature was a curious mixture of 
sordid villainy and artistic tastes. He really loved music, and 
when he broke into a house—a very frequent habit with him— 
he could not resist taking violins and other instruments among 
his booty. Mr. Sherlock Holmes was accurate in saying, as we 
are assured he once did, that “‘ my old friend Charlie Peace was 
a violin virtuoso.”’ 

It will be convenient to take the three principal trials in 
which Peace was concerned—though in the first he was not in 
the dock—in chronological order. The first was that of John 
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and William Habron (or Hebron), at Manchester, in November, 
1876, before Mr. Justice Lindley. The two brothers, aged 
twenty-three and eighteen respectively, were charged with 
murdering Nicholas Cock, a policeman, at Whalley Range, near 
Manchester, on the night of 1st August. They were Irish 
labourers who were employed by a nurseryman in the neigh- 
bourhood and slept in an outhouse on his premises. In July 
Cock had summoned them for being drunk and disorderly ; 
William was fined on 27th July and the charge against John was 
dismissed on ist August. That night Cock was going his 
rounds with another policeman when they saw a man loitering 
suspiciously near the gate of a house. The two constables 
separated to investigate, Cock following the man into the 
grounds of the house. The man doubled back, scaled a wall, and 
was Jumping down from it when he was confronted by Cock. 
Two shots were fired, the policeman fell, and the stranger ran 
away. Cock died half an hour later. 

The Habrons were at once suspected, for they had been 
heard to utter threats against the man who had been respon- 
ible for summoning them. Police went at once to the outhouses 
where they lived and, finding them naked in bed, arrested them. 
A light had been shining through the window when the force 
arrived, but it was extinguished at the sound of their footsteps ; 
this, for some reason, was supposed to point to the Habrons’ 
guilt. Next day the police examined the scene of the crime 
and discovered a boot-mark in a patch of mud ; they declared 
that it corresponded exactly with a boot worn by the elder 
brother, which was found to be covered with wet mud. Evi- 
dence was called also at the trial to prove that William had 
endeavoured on the afternoon of the murder to buy cartridges 
at an ironmonger’s. Cock’s companion at the scene of the 
crime deposed to seeing a man pass a few minutes before the 
shots were fired, whom he thought might be William Habron. 

On the other hand, Cock said, before he died, that he did not 
know who had shot him. The defence was that the threats 
uttered by the prisoners—chiefly, it was pointed out, by the 
younger one—had been to “ shunt,” not to “ shoot,’ the dead 
man. No weapon had been found either in their possession or 
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in the neighbourhood of the crime. It was quite reasonable, in 
view of the weather, that William’s boots should be muddy ; 
it was unlikely that the boot-mark in the mud was clear 
enough for absolute identification. As for the cartridge 
incident, the witnesses were by no means certain of Habron’s 
identity, whereas there was other evidence that the men were 
working at the nursery at the time when one of them was 
alleged to be attempting to purchase the cartridges. 

After two-and-a-half hours’ retirement the jury found 
William Habron guilty—with a recommendation to mercy on 
account of his youth—and his brother not guilty. William was 
sentenced to death. It was, however, generally felt that the 
evidence was insufficient for conviction ; a petition, signed by 
many local residents, was forwarded to London, and the Home 
Secretary reduced the sentence to one of life imprisonment. 

Just over two years later Charles Peace, lying in prison 
at Leeds under sentence of death, sent for a clergyman and 
confessed to him that he had shot Cock. He had intended, 
he said, to break into the house, was observed by two 
policemen, and, endeavouring to escape, ran into Cock’s 
arms. Peace fired wide the first time to frighten him, and 
Straight the second. ‘I got away, which was all I wanted. 
Some time after I saw in the papers that certain men 
had been taken into custody for the murder of this police- 
man. That interested me. I thought I should like to attend 
the trial, and I determined to be present. I left Hull for 
Manchester, not telling my family where I had gone. I 
attended the Manchester Assizes for two days, and heard the 
youngest of the brothers, as I was told they were, sentenced to 
death. The sentence was afterwards reduced to penal servi- 
tude for life. Now, sir, some people will say I was a hardened 
wretch for allowing an innocent man to suffer for my crime 
But what man would have done otherwise in my position ? 
Could I have done otherwise, knowing, as I did, that I should 
certainly be hanged for the crime? But now that I am going 
to forfeit my own life, and feel that I have nothing to gain by 
further secrecy, I think it right, in the sight of God and man, to 
clear this young man, who is innocent of the crime.” 
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Peace drew a map of the spot and described his movements 
with sufficient accuracy to make it evident that he was indeed 
guilty ; so the Home Office decided, after a certain natural 
hesitation. William Habron was given a free pardon and an 
indemnity of {800. He ought never to have been convicted. 

It is somewhat significant that Peace committed the murder 
for which he was eventually hanged on the very day after he 
had watched this innocent man sentenced to death for his other 
crime. Habron was sentenced on 28th November, 1876; on 
zoth November, at Banner Cross, in Sheffield, Charles Peace 
shot and killed Arthur Dyson, an engineer employed by the 
North-Eastern Railway. Evidence at the inquest showed 
that Peace and the Dysons had previously been neighbours at 
Darnall, a suburb of Sheffield. Peace had for some time 
pestered the Dysons with his advances. When he was for- 
bidden the house, he uttered threats against the Dysons, for 
which a summons was taken out against him. He did not 
appear in court to answer it; a warrant was issued, but he 
disappeared from the district. The Dysons moved from Darnall 
to Banner Cross, but Peace turned up there, shot Dyson dead 
and escaped. The jury at the inquest returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against Peace. Hue and cry were raised, and 
£100 reward was offered for his apprehension. No trace of 
him, however, could be found. Two years elapsed. Peace had 
disappeared, Mrs. Dyson went to America, and the Banner 
Cross murder seemed destined never to be avenged. 

Nor, indeed, would it have been but for a curious succession 
of incidents. 

In the years 1877 and 1878 a respectable old gentleman lived 
in a respectable little house in a respectable street of a respect- 
able London suburb. His name was Thompson, and his 
address East Terrace, Evelina Road, Peckham, S.E. With him 
lived his wife, Mrs. Thompson, a young and handsome woman 
with a certain failing for drink. Their housekeeper, Mrs. 
Ward, and her son, Willie, occupied the basement. The 
house was well, almost richly, furnished. Thompson was a 
popular member of the congregation of the parish church. He 
had the endearing trait of loving animals, and kept many 
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pets. Though he did not lack for money, he amused himself by 
assisting a neighbour in an invention designed to raise ‘“‘ sunken 
vessels by the displacement of water within them by air and 
gases.” With this object they occasionally visited a pond in 
the neighbourhood to experiment on a toy yacht. They also 
wrote to the Admiralty offering to raise two vessels which had 
sunk ; but their offer was rejected, as was a similar proposal to 
the German Government. Mr. Thompson, whose swarthy 
features suggested a tinge of negro blood, possessed a consider- 
able collection of violins, guitars, concertinas and other musical 
instruments, and it was his pleasure to exhibit his skill on them 
to a few favoured acquaintances. 

But the oddest thing about this household was that Thomp- 
son was Charles Peace. ‘‘ Mrs. Thompson’ was a young 
woman with whom he had first become friendly in Nottingham ; 
while “‘ Mrs. Ward,” the housekeeper, and her son were Peace’s 
wife and stepson. And ‘‘ Thompson’s’”’ unlaborious employ- 
ment with his neighbour did not prevent his spending a great 
part of the night in robbing suitable houses in the neighbour- 
hood. 

It was during such an escapade that he was arrested. One 
October evening in 1878, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Thompson ”’ and “Mrs. 
Ward ” spent a musical evening, he playing the violin, they 
singing and accompanying him on the harmonium. The 
women went to bed and Peace, as we may now call him, crept 
out and broke into a house at Blackheath. Two policemen 
happened to see a light moving in the house at two in the morn- 
ing, called a sergeant, and kept the place under observation. 
Shortly afterwards a man came out and walked down the 
garden, where one of the policemen, named Robinson, was 
concealed. When he saw Robinson he fired two shots, both of 
which missed, shouting with an oath, ‘‘ Keep back, keep back, 
or ]’ll shoot you!’’ Robinson, however, closed with him; 
three more shots were fired, one of which entered the police- 
man’s head and another his arm; fortunately they did not 
prove fatal. The other constable and the sergeant rushed 
up and overpowered the burglar, whose revolver was strapped 
to his wrist. 
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At the police station he gave his name as John Ward and 
his age as sixty. A set of housebreaking tools was found in his 
pocket, as well as a pocket-knife which had been stolen in 
another local burglary a few months before. He appeared on 
remand on 18th October, 1878. He engaged a solicitor to 
represent him and, after formal evidence had been given, he was 
remanded for a week, then for another week, and finally 
committed for trial at the Old Bailey. But while he was 
waiting for his trial ‘‘ Ward ” wrote to “‘ Thompson’s ”’ neigh- 
bour, the inventor, and begged him to visit an unfortunate man 
who, through the sin of drunkenness, found himself in a regret- 
table situation. The neighbour, mystified by this letter and not 
in the least connecting it with the disappearance of his friend, 
arrived, and discovered to his amazement that ‘‘ Ward’”’ and 
‘““ Thompson ”’ were identical. He communicated his discovtry 
to the police, who hastened to communicate with the already 
alarmed Thompson menage. “ Mrs. Ward ’”’ and her son had 
run away with some of the plunder, but “ Mrs. Thompson ”’ 
revealed the astounding fact that their prisoner was Charles 
Peace, who was wanted for the Banner Cross murder. 

On 19th November “ John Ward, alias Charles Peace, aged 
sixty,’ appeared before Mr. Justice Hawkins for his Black- 
heath offence. Sir Harry Poland led for the prosecution ; 
Peace was represented by two counsel. 

During the hearing of the case Peace played the part of an 
unfortunate old man with whom fate had dealt hardly. He 
had given his age as sixty, and looked it ; but he was actually 
fourteen years younger. When the jury found him guilty and 
he was asked by the Judge if he had anything to say, he made a 
long and miserable plea for mercy ‘‘ in a whining tone, with 
tears in his eyes, and almost grovelling on the floor.” He 
declared that he did not know the pistol was loaded, that he had 
only meant to frighten the policeman, not to hurt him, and that 
the shots which had wounded him had been accidentally dis- 
charged during the struggle. ‘ Oh, my lord, I know I am bad 
and base to the uttermost, but I know at the same time they 
have painted my case blacker than it really is... . So, oh, 
my lord, have mercy upon me, I pray and beseech you,” is a 
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specimen of the appeal which, with many protestations of 
piety and repentance, he made to the utterly unresponsive 
Judge. Peace was sentenced to penal servitude for life, and 
removed to Pentonville Prison. 

The discovery, now made, of the prisoner’s true identity 
revived the Banner Cross case. Mrs. Dyson was sent for, and 
arrived at Queenstown from America early in January. Ten 
days later Peace was taken to Sheffield and charged before the 
magistrates with the murder of Arthur Dyson two years before. 
Mrs. Dyson gave the principal evidence, for she had been the 
only eye-witness of the crime. Peace frequently interrupted 
her and the other witnesses, charging them with perjury. He 
complained also that the reporters in Court were sketching him. 
The trial was adjourned until the following Wednesday, the 
prisoner being taken back to London in the interval. 

On the return to Sheffield on this Wednesday morning in 
the charge of two warders, Peace made a desperate attempt to 
escape from the train. It was moving at the rate of nearly 
fifty miles an hour, but Peace, an agile little man, flung himself 
through the windowy One of the warders succeeded in grasping 
his boot ; the other pulled the alarm signal. Peace hung out of 
the window for some moments, struggling ; then he wriggled 
free of his boot and fell on his head in the snow by the side of the 
track. There he was found unconscious and bleeding when the 
train stopped. 

As he was, or professed to be, too ill to go into Court, his 
examination was resumed in the passage outside his cell in the 
police station at Sheffield; he was carried in, bandaged and 
wrapped in rugs, and placed in an armchair. To what extent 
his pain was real cannot be known. Despite his apparent 
feebleness, he loudly declared that he had “lots of witnesses 
who can prove that that base, bad woman has threatened my 
life, and has threatened her husband’s life. But I can’t talk to 
you, I am so bad. I feel very bad, but she has threatened to 
take my life often. ... She has threatened her husband’s, and 
she has pointed pistols and things at me. He has threatened 
hers as well.” He was also able at the end of the inquiry to 
instruct his solicitors in firm and decided tones, which suggests 
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that he had again been exercising his undoubted skill as an 
actor. 

He was lodged in Wakefield and Leeds jails pending the 
trial. From the former he wrote to ‘‘ Mrs. Thompson ”’ to 
sell some of his goods and engage a barrister who would “‘ save 
me from the perjury of that villainous woman, Mrs. Dyson.”’ 
He did not know that ‘‘ Mrs. Thompson ”’ had given him away 
to the police, for which she was afterwards to claim the £100 
reward. His neighbour, the inventor, is also said to have 
claimed the reward. Peace wrote also to his real wife, as from 
her “‘ affectionate and unhappy husband.”’ 

On 4th February, 1879, Peace was at last brought to trial 
for the murder of Arthur Dyson. The Judge was Mr. Justice 
Lopes, who afterwards became Lord Ludlow. Peace, who was 
represented by Mr. Frank Lockwood and Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
pleaded not guilty. The prosecuting counsel described the 
crime. The Dysons and the Peaces lived next door but one to 
each other in a row of workmen’s cottages at Darnall. Peace’s 
apparent occupation was picture-framing, and the Dysons 
employed him to frame two or three small pictures for them. 
After a while Peace came to treat their house as his own, 
walking in at all times, whereupon Dyson wrote on a card, 
“‘ Charles Peace is requested not to interfere with my family,” 
and threw it into Peace’s garden. Peace later in the same day 
tried to trip up Dyson in the street and, producing a revolver, 
threatened to kill both him and his wife. They took out a 
summons and he disappeared; to make themselves doubly 
safe from his attentions, they moved six miles away to Banner 
Cross. But when they arrived in sight of their new home, in 
front of which the furniture van was being unloaded, they saw 
Peace coming out of the house. He reiterated his intention to 
annoy them, but for a month they saw nothing more of him. 
In the evening of 29th November he reappeared, with a packet 
of letters and photographs which, he assured such of the Dysons’ 
new neighbours as he could induce to listen, would show them 
the sort of people the Dysons were. 

He loitered outside their house until Mrs. Dyson went down 
the yard, where he followed her. He pointed a revolver ; she 
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screamed, and her husband ran out of the house irtto the yard. 
Peace fired at him, and he fell. The prisoner then scaled a wall 
and escaped. 

Mrs. Dyson was once again the principal witness. She 
repeated fairly exactly the evidence she had given at the 
inquest two years before and at the inquiry. The prisoner’s 
counsel cross-examined her to suggest that her husband, who 
was an extremely tall and powerful man, attacked Peace in an 
access of jealousy, and that the revolver was accidentally dis- 
charged during the struggle. This she denied. Her acquaint- 
ance with Peace, however, proved to be rather more intimate 
than had hitherto been supposed. They had visited Sheffield 
Fair together, been photographed together, and visited a public- 
house together. He had given heraring. A number of letters 
were produced which, Peace claimed, were written by her to 
him. If genuine, these suggested that they were accustomed 
to meet in the garret of an empty house between their dwellings 
at Darnall. One of the letters thanked him for a ring, and Mrs. 
Dyson had admitted receiving a ring from Peace. But she 
swore that the letters were not written by her. 

Whether they were or not was, of course, not directly 
material in determining Peace’s innocence or guilt of the murder 
of her husband. But her reliability as a witness was material, 
for she alone had seen what happened at the shooting. During 
Mr. Lockwood’s speech to the jury the prisoner interjected 
occasional comments, such as “ Hear, hear,’”’ and ‘I am not 
fit to die.’” But there was no hope for him ; the jury immedi- 
ately brought in a verdict of guilty, and the Judge passed 
sentence of death. 

While he was awaiting execution, Peace sent for a Darnall 
clergyman and confessed his share in the Whalley Range 
murder for which John Habron had been sentenced. At the 
same time he gave his account of the death of Dyson. Peace 
said he was standing on a wall at the back of the house, watch- 
ing Mrs. Dyson, who had been his mistress, through a window ; 
she was putting her little boy to bed. He whistled te her—a 
signal to which she was accustomed—and she came down. 
Peace wanted her to induce her husband to withdraw the 
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warrant which had been issued against him, but she became 
abusive and an altercation followed. Dyson heard the noise, 
came out and seized Peace. The latter fired his revolver 
(which, as usual, was strapped to his wrist) in the air to frighten 
him ; then, as this had no effect, he fired again, wishing to dis- 
able, not to kill him. 

The chief interest of the career of Charles Peace does not lie 
in the sordid crimes for which he eventually paid the penalty. 
His complex personality and his remarkable powers of disguise 
single him out from the general run of murderers. 

He was born about 1832 in Sheffield, his father being a wild- 
beast tamer employed by Wombwell’s menagerie. The latter 
transmitted to his son an interest in animals and a love of music. 
But music did not exercise a restraining influence on the boy, 
who was always brutal and unruly. At an early age Charles, 
employed in a mill, injured his leg and his left hand in an 
accident. He never did any more honest work. Permanently 
lame, and with a maimed hand, he devoted himself to a life of 
crime. 

Although his injuries should have made him conspicuous, he 
contrived to conceal his hand under his coat and to wear a false 
arm in his sleeve, terminating with a hook. He boasted, with 
reason, that he could walk past detectives who were searching 
for him without any danger of recognition. They only looked, 
he said, at one’s face, and he had an abnormal power to pro- 
trude his lower jaw and to suffuse his face with blood, thus 
altering his whole appearance and taking on the likeness of a 
mulatto. So confident was he of his powers of disguise that, 
he claimed, he visited Scotland Yard to read the descriptive 
notices offering a reward for his apprehension. He later used 
walnut juice to effect a permanent change in his appearance. 

He was one of the first “ cat burglars,’’ who were known in 
those days as “ portico thieves.”” In the intervals of his burglar- 
les and occasional minor terms of imprisonment, and also, no 
doubt, as a means of watching likely premises, Peace became an 
itinerant musician. He described himself modestly as ‘‘ The 
Modern Paganini ”’ and ‘‘ The Great Ethiopian Musician,’”’ and 
sang songs of his own composition to the accompaniment of a 
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one-stringed fiddle of his own making. He also recited ; 
Sir Archibald Bodkin, as a schoolboy at Highgate, was one of a 
juvenile audience who heard him declaim the grave scene from 
Hamlet. 

Peace’s professions of piety lasted to the end. He wrote to 
various members of his family assuring them of his repentance 
and enclosing specimens of prayers he had composed. And to 
his wife he sent a funeral card as follows : 


In 
Memory 
of 
CHARLES PEACE 
who was executed in 
Armley Prison, 
Tuesday, February 25th, 


1879. Aged 47. 


For that I don but never 
intended. 


There must have been some slight particle of goodness 
in the man, for, as he was being taken to the scaffold and was 
permitted to address a group of reporters, his last words were a 
hope that no one would taunt or jeer at his wife and children 
on his account “ but will have mercy upon them.” 

A more curious and complicated personality than that of 
Charles Peace can rarely have existed. 
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Five hundred years ago the throne of France was claimed by 
two kings, the one French, the other half-English and half- 
French. The first candidate was Charles VII, sometimes 
known as the Dauphin, the son of the mad Charles VI of 
France and his Bavarian queen, Ysabeau. The second was 
the Dauphin’s nephew, the infant Henry VI of England, 
whose mother, Catherine of Valois, was the mad king’s daughter. 
Each had a good case. The Dauphin relied on his natural 
right to succeed his father on the throne, whereas Henry’s 
claim was based on the Treaty of Troyes of 1420, whereby his 
father, Henry V, was declared King of France and England, 
with the two kingdoms united under a single crown. Queen 
Ysabeau favoured the English claimant and did not scruple 
to declare her son a bastard ; her morals were notably lax, but 
it seems most probable that the Dauphin was really her 
husband’s son. Whether he was so in fact or not, however, 
he was indisputably so in law. 

The two most powerful men in France were the Duke of 
Orleans and the Duke of Burgundy. Bitter enemies, their 
power extended over the South and North of France respec- 
tively. The Duke of Orleans was a prisoner in England, but 
all his influence was still thrown on the side of the Dauphin. 
The Burgundians were the allies of the English. English and 
Burgundian troops under the Duke of Bedford, Henry’s Regent 
in France, and the Duke of Burgundy were temporarily vic- 
torious ; they occupied the north and east of the country ; 
Paris was in their hands; its University and Parliament 
acknowledged Henry as rightful king; and even Orleans, the 
last important stronghold faithful to the Dauphin, was 
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forward to succour the Dauphin. Voices were heard by 
other men andwomen. These, too, uttered prophecies and rose 
to prominence in a credulous Court; but Joan alone fulfilled 
a high destiny. Her Voices aimed higher than her rivals’, 
and her purity and strength of character far exceeded theirs. 

Robert de Baudricourt, more impressed by this second 
visit, sent word to the Dauphin, who summoned Joan to him 
at Chinon, not far from beleaguered Orleans. She set out on 
horseback with an escort provided by Robert. He gave her 
a sword; his vassals a suit of man’s clothing. She had her 
hair cut short like a boy’s. Without this disguise a young and 
handsome girl, travelling through the disturbed country, must 
have attracted undesirable attention. Joan, however, could 
trust her companions, who fell at once under the spell of her 
mysterious strength and innocence. The wearing of male 
dress soon became for her a divine command. 

Avoiding the more dangerous roads, they reached Chinon in 
March, 1429. Joan was taken to Court and, according to a 
doubtful legend, picked out the Dauphin from his attendants, 
among whom he was hiding. When he asked her why she 
had come, she replied, “The King of Heaven has spoken to 
you through me, saying that you will be anointed and crowned 
at Rheims.’’ And she demanded to be sent at once against 
his enemies. 

This was not so simple. It was necessary first to prove 
that her inspiration was divine and not a diabolical counter- 
feit. She was accordingly conducted to Poitiers for examina- 
tion by Charles’s Parliament, the rival assembly to that of 
Paris. Indignant that doubt was cast on her mission, she 
nevertheless submitted to be examined. Her frank answers 
pleased the clergy, who were pardonably anxious to secure 
the services of anyone whose presence might rally the Dauphin’s 
flagging troops; but they asked her for a sure sign that she 
was sent by God. “The sign I shall show you,” she said, 
“ will be the relief of Orleans.’”’ A jury of matrons declared 
her a virgin, and the Maid returned to the Dauphin as an ally 


of certified worth and integrity. 
Marvellous stories about her were already in circulation in 
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Orleans, where her coming was eagerly awaited. Joan dic- 
tated a letter to Henry VI, his Regent and the other English 
leaders, commanding them to “ surrender to the Maid sent 
hither by God, the King of Heaven, the keys of all the good 
towns in France that you have taken and ravaged. ... And 
you archers, comrades in arms, gentle and otherwise, who are 
before the town of Orleans, go hence into your own land, in 
God’s name. ...1am a chieftain of war, and in whatsoever 
place in France I meet with your men, I will force them to 
depart willy-nilly ; if they will not, then I will have them all 
slain. .. . Think not in your heart that you will hold the 
kingdom of France, for it is King Charles, the true heir, who 
shall hold it. God, the King of Heaven, so wills it, as he has 
revealed to King Charles by me, the Maid.” Not the least 
interesting feature of this letter is the suggestion that English 
and French should join forces under her command to under- 
take a new crusade in the Holy Land. But the English laughed 
at her letter, calling her witch and strumpet. 

She set out at last from Chinon to Orleans. The King 
gave her a suit of white armour ; she rode a white horse, and 
her standard was borne before her. This had been painted 
by a Scot, one Hamish Power, resident in Tours; it showed 
the Saviour on his throne, with angels presenting to Him the 
Jleurs de lys, which were Charles’s badge. Her coat of arms bore 
the crest “ De par le Roi de Ciel ’—‘‘ On behalf of the King 
of Heaven.’’ She carried a sword which was supposed to 
be a magical blade belonging to the great Charles Martel seven 
hundred years before. Now and hereafter Joan insisted that 
the French troops could not be victorious unless they made 
their peace with God; she urged them to confess frequently, to 
pray, and, above all, never to swear or allow loose women to 
accompany them. She personally attacked such camp- 
followers, even breaking her sword over the back of one of them. 
It is curious to recall that one of her closest companions was 
the brave and debonair Giles de Rais, afterwards infamous as 
the murderous original of Bluebeard. Joan’s two brothers 
were also with her. 

On 28th April she arrived in sight of Orleans, the siege of 
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which she had declared herself destined to raise. With her 
were six hundred waggons of food and four hundred head of 
cattle. The townsfolk had sent barges to fetch the supplies, 
but the vessels could not return because of a contrary wind. 
Wait,” said Joan, “ for in God’s name everything shall enter 
the town.’”’ Soon the wind changed, and this incident was 
duly magnified into a miracle. 

The fact that Joan was able to enter Orleans and send in 
the supplies without a struggle demonstrates how weak the 
siege was. The assailants were not merely outnumbered ten- 
fold by the besieged, but they were exhausted by hunger and 
ack of all supplies. Though they held command on the bridge 
across the river, they could not take Orleans by assault. The 
French considered themselves too weak to force them to raise 
the siege. Both sides hoped and waited for reinforcements. 
Joan arrived to put an end to this ludicrous deadlock. 

The degree of military skill with which she must be credited 
has been very variously judged. Certain enthusiasts declare 
that she possessed military genius far beyond her years and her 
times. Others suppose her a tool in the hands of the Dauphin’s 
advisers. In either case she owed both her feats and defeats in 
the field to unswerving courage and determination. Only 
boldness was needed to raise the siege of Orleans; but until 
her coming, courage was altogether lacking in the French camp. 
They were forty thousand ; the English only three thousand. 

Five days after her arrival Joan set herself at the head 
of a sortie, and easily stormed one of the bastions which the 
English had built round the city. Two days later she led her 
countrymen successfully against another English position. 
_ And the next day again she undertook to capture the key of the 
enemy's strength, the tower by which the English held the 
bridge across the river. She laid the first ladder against the 
rampart, when she was wounded by an arrow in her right 
shoulder. But her saints appeared to her; she donned her 
armour again and returned to the attack. By evening her 
standard was planted on the ramparts ; the fort was taken, and 
the French returned in triumph to the city over the bridge, 
even as she had prophesied in the morning. More than forty of 
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the English leaders were drowned in the Loire; of their men, 
four hundred were killed and two hundred captured, the loss 
representing nearly a quarter of their force. The survivors, 
depressed by the new turn of hostilities and disheartened by 
the continued absence of reinforcements, broke up the siege 
overnight. Thus the Maid saved Orleans in nine days and dis- 
played her promised sign to all doubters. From that moment 
she was revered by the Dauphin’s party as a messenger from 
Heaven, and correspondingly loathed by the English and the 
Burgundians as a monster and a servant of Satan. 

She now urged the Dauphin to advance on Rheims. Once 
again the bold policy was the best. First, however, the fortress 
of Jargeau was stormed and the Earl of Suffolk and his brother 
were captured. So easily was this victory won that the French 
suffered only twenty casualties. After Jargeau, Beaugency 
fell to the invincible Maid. The reinforcements for which the 
English had so long been waiting now approached. They were 
commanded by Sir John Fastolf (Shakespeare’s Falstaff), and 
it is therefore possible that they were not led with courage equal 
to the new-found valour of the French. The latter, moreover, 
had their usual advantage in numbers, with twelve thousand 
men against five. Battle was joined at Patay: Falstaff ran 
away ; his colleague, Sir John Talbot, was captured, and the 
English were routed. That Joan could also be gentle was 
shown when she dismounted after the fight beside a wounded 
English prisoner. She raised his head, soothed him in his pain, 
and sent for a priest to confess him. 

When next she saw Charles she told him that he would 
shortly receive the whole of his kingdom and be duly crowned at 
Rheims. He in turn appointed her one of the three com- 
manders of the army. Her prowess and her miracles—for by 
that time she was held to have performed many, including 
raising the dead to life—began to circulate all over Europe. 

The French now made for Rheims. Troyes, Chalons and 
other towns surrendered, and counselled the citizens of Rheims 
to do the same. On 16th July, just two months after the 
raising of the siege of Orleans, Charles and Joan entered the 
desired city. Next day, Sunday, Charles was anointed in the 
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Cathedral, fulfilling the Maid’s prophecy. She stood beside 
him, holding her banner over him. 

The next advance was towards Paris. At first all went well ; 
the march was a triumphal progress. Beauvais, Compiégne, 
and St. Denis fell into Charles’s hands. On 8th September 
Joan led an assault on the St. Honoré Gate of the capital, 
summoning the inhabitants to throw over their allegiance to the 
Duke of Burgundy and to surrender. This day was the festival 
of the Virgin’s Nativity, a holy day on which fighting was 
usually considered out of place. But Joan set her Voices above 
such considerations—a fact which was afterwards brought 
against her at her trial. 

The assault was a failure. Joan herself was wounded in 
the thigh by a shot from a crossbow and carried out of danger. 
Her shining career was already setting into its decline. 

The King could no longer afford to maintain his army. He 
drew off from Paris, satisfied that the city would some day fall 
into his hands without fighting. Joan spent a month at 
Bourges, resting and recovering from her wound. She was 
soon sent for by the Duke of Alencon, who asked the King that 
she might accompany him on his projected invasion of Nor- 
mandy. There, as usual, she showed extraordinary dash and 
courage, but the campaign drooped when winter drew on, and 
Joan returned southward to journey through the towns she had 
freed and encourage their citizens to contribute to the King’s 
cause. 

The English, themselves very weak, bribed the Duke of 
Burgundy to greater activity. The inhabitants of Rheims 
wrote to Joan to tell her that they feared a fresh siege. She 
bade them take courage: “It shall not so happen; and I may 
soon encounter them. IfI donot, shut your gates firmly and I 
shall soon be with you.” 

At the same time she issued a threat to the Hussites of 
Bohemia: ‘‘ Were I not occupied with the English wars, I 
should already have come against you. But unless I learn that 
you have turned from your wicked ways, I may perhaps leave 
the English and hasten against you, to destroy by the sword 
your vain and violent superstition (if I cannot do so otherwise) 
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and to rid you either of your heresy or of your lives.” Yet it 
was Joan herself who was destined to be condemned and 
executed for heresy. 

With the coming of the spring, she set herself at the head 
of a company of horsemen, archers, and crossbowmen, and 
returned to the wars. By Easter she was in the field, but her 
Voices grimly prophesied that she would soon be captured, 
though no harm would befall her. She marched to Compiégne, 
which was about to be besieged by the Duke of Burgundy. 
During her operations round this town she came, on 23rd May, 
to Crepy-en-Valois, which also was besieged. She led a sortie, 
crossed the river, and attacked a small Burgundian outpost a 
mile or so away. Clad in a surcoat of gold over her white 
armour and wielding a captured sword, she behaved with her 
usual courage and scattered the terrified enemy. But the 
Burgundians were reinforced, and the French had to retreat. 
They broke in panic-stricken disorder to the river; some 
flung themselves into boats, others swarmed to the bridge. 
Joan refused to retire, for she was incapable of realising defeat. 
She cried to her companions, “ Think of nothing but attacking 
them. ... Forward! They are ours!’’ Her squires, how- 
ever, seized her horse’s head and forced her away. But already 
the bridgehead was held by the English, and retreat was cut off. 
She was pulled from her horse and surrounded. Urged to 
surrender on parole, she dauntlessly replied, “I have given my 
word to Another, and I will keep my word.’ Then she sur- 
rendered without terms to an archer named Lyonnel. 

He handed her over to his captain, who passed her on to 
his master, Jean of Luxemburg. Burgundians and English 
alike rejoiced at her capture; the Duke of Burgundy himself 
hastened to see her. As soon as the news reached Paris, the 
University demanded that she should be handed over to the 
Church for trial as a heretic. Not merely did they hate her as 
an enemy, but, recognising that hers was the chief share in 
Charles’s recovery, they desired to demonstrate that his 
victories had been won by disreputable and diabolical means. 

After a few days’ captivity in the camp outside Compiégne, 
Joan was imprisoned in the Castle of Beaulieu. 
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On 14th July Pierre Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, 
arrived with letters from the University to demand custody of 
the Maid. At the same time, as if doubtful whether the Duke 
and his underlings would agree so lightly to surrender their 
valuable captive, he offered them ten thousand golden francs, 
He was one of King Henry’s principal French servants, with the 
rank of Counsellor and Almoner, and also Chancellor to the 
Queen of England. Thus for him to receive charge of Joan 
was equivalent to putting her in the power of the English. 

She was moved to Beaurevoir, near Cambrai, a more secure 
prison, where she was confined in the keep of the castle. She was 
well treated by Jean of Luxemburg’s aunt, but a Burgundian 
noble attempted familiarities with her, which were indignantly 
repelled. She determined to leap from the top of the keep, 
although her Voices warned her against this. Disregarding 
them, however, in her desire to return to the field, she leapt 
seventy feet to the ground. She was not injured (so it is said; 
but I do not believe it). Imprisoned again, she asked pardon 
of her Voices for her wilfulness. Jean of Luxemburg, who 
seems not to have been loath to hand her over to the English, 
persuaded the Duke of Burgundy to take charge of her, and she 
was removed to Arras. There her jailers wished her to doff her 
male clothes, but she refused. At last, in November, she was 
handed over to the English and taken to Rouen by way of Dieppe. 

The governor of the castle where she was now imprisoned 
was the Earl of Warwick, her bitterest enemy. The boy King, 
Henry VI, was alsoin the town. Joan was chained by the neck, 
wrists and ankles in an iron cage, in which it was impossible 
to stand. Round her waist, too,a chain was placed, padlocked 
to the wall and not removed even at night. Five English 
soldiers guarded her, three of them never leaving her presence. 

On 3rd January, 1431, the King ordered her to be surren- 
dered for trial by the Church, reserving the right to re-try her in 
the event of acquittal. Cauchon instructed a prosecutor and 
summoned a number of priests and lawyers to assist him in the 
trial. Messengers were sent to Lorraine to gather information 
about her childhood. To obtain further evidence against her, 
the prosecutor introduced himself into her cell, disguised as a 
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fellow-prisoner ; another functionary pretended to be a Lor- 
raine cobbler, for the same purpose. The pretended cobbler also 
visited her in the disguise of a monk, to whom she confessed. 
While these spies conversed with her, other members of the 
Court watched and listened at a hole in the wall. These 
shameful subterfuges can be explained only on the ground that 
she was considered a dangerous witch. 

When all the preliminary evidence was collected, it was 
decided that there was justification for her trial for heresy. 
The Vice-Inquisitor for France, Jean Lemaistre, who lived in 
Rouen, was joined with the Bishop to conduct the proceedings. 

The preliminary examination began on 21st February, in the 
chapel of the castle, in the presence of the Bishop and forty-one 
Counsellors and Assessors. Before Joan appeared she demanded 
that she should be permitted to hear Mass, and also that an 
equal number of judges of the French faction should assist at 
her trial. Both requests were refused; she was brought in, 
still in her male dress and with her ankles chained, and seated at 
a table. Cauchon ordered her to swear to tell the truth on the 
questions put toher. To this she replied, “‘ I do not know about 
what you wish to question me ; perhaps you will ask me things 
which I ought not to tell you.”’ Ordered again to take the 
oath, she answered, ‘“‘ Of my father and mother and of what I 
did after journeying into France, I will willingly swear ; but of 
the revelations which have come to me from God I will speak 
and reveal them to no one, save only to Charles, my king. To 
you I will not reveal them even if this costs me my head, 
because I have received them in vision and by secret counsel, 
and I am forbidden to reveal them.”’ 

She told her judges her name, her birthplace, the names 
of her godparents and her age—“I am, I should say, about 
nineteen years of age.’’ Cauchon ordered her to say her 
paternoster, but she refused unless she could also attend con- 
fession. The Bishop forbade her to leave the prison ; but she 
refused to give her parole, and complained that she was fettered. 
She was told that this was a consequence of her attempts to 
escape. “It is true that I wished to escape,’’ answered Joan 
simply, ‘and so I wish still, Is not this lawful for all 
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prisoners? ’’ So concluded the first public examination and 
she was removed in custody. 

Next day and for four more days she was questioned by the 
Court about her life and deeds. She told of her Voices, her 
visit to Robert de Baudricourt, her journey to the King, her 
letters to the English commanders, and her carecr up to the 
time of her leap from the tower at Beaurevoir. The questions 
were often subtly designed to trap her into indiscretions. But 
her answers were frank and unhesitating, except on some points 
of which she refused to speak at all. The judges asked if it was 
God who ordered her to wear man’s clothes and short hair. 
“ All I have done,” said she, ‘is by Our Lord’s command.”’’ 
After this the judges consulted and decided to examine her in 
prison on certain doubtful matters. Nine such examinations 
took place, and at length the Act of Accusation was prepared for 
her trial. This consisted of seventy articles, which were even- 
tually reduced to twelve chief heads : 


(1). She refused to submit herself to the Church Militant, 
and claimed to have spoken with angels and be assured 
of her salvation. 

(2). She said that the angels appeared to Charles as a 
sign to him to accept her. 

(3). She claimed familiarity with the Saints Michael, 
Catherine, and Margaret. 

(4). She thought herself competent to utter prophecies. 

(5). She wore male dress and short hair like a boy’s. 

(6). She headed letters with the words ‘‘ Jesus Maria’”’ 
and the sign of the Cross. 

(7). She left her parents against their will. 

(8). She attempted to commit suicide by leaping from 
the tower of Beaurevoir. 

(9). She claimed that her Saints had promised her 
Paradise. 

(10). She said that the Saints were not on the side of 
the English. 

(11). She worshipped her Saints and listened to Voices 
without taking counsel with her confessor, 
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(12). If the Church wished that she should do 
anything contrary to the orders she pretended to have 
received from God, she would not consent, whatsoever it 
might be. 


The whole of this indictment is, of course, a gradual leading 
up to the last item, by which she was shown to set up her own 
conscience against the wisdom of the Church. This was the 
essence of heresy. 

The true trial opened on Shrove Tuesday, 27th March, in 
the great hall of the castle. Cauchon and the Vice-Inquisitor 
presided; thirty-eight others constituted the Court. The 
articles of the accusation were read to Joan, who again swore 
on the Gospel to speak the truth only “ on all that touches the 
case.” Day after day the trial continued ; sometimes in the 
hall, sometimes in her cell. The judges sought to trap the 
Devil in her by cunning questions, but Joan’s blend of funda- 
mental simplicity and peasant shrewdness saved her from most 
of the snares. On some points she refused to reply. Her 
judges threatened her with torture, the instruments of which 
were shown to her. “If you were to tear me limb from limb 
and separate soul and body,” said Joan, “I would tell you 
nothing more; and if I were to say anything else, I should 
afterwards declare that you made me say it by force.” The 
judges decided that torture would be useless and no attempt 
was made to apply it. Moreover, the Court was already 
unanimous, and no further proof was required. 

On 2nd May the charges were finally read over to her, with 
the opinions of the judges and of the University of Paris, which 
also had been consulted. She was called upon to submit to the 
Church, to put aside her belief in her apparitions and so to save 
her soul from damnation and her body from execution. She 
refused. 

Next day two scaffolds were erected in the town. On one 
sat the judges and the English captains; Joan was placed on 
the other. She was again exhorted to submit, and again 
refused. Instead, she demanded that the case should be 
referred to the Pope at Rome ; but this request was rejected on 
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the ground that the Court possessed ample authority to deter- 
mine the matter. 

Then she was silent, and Cauchon began to read the sentence. 
He had not read for more than a minute or two when Joan 
cried, ‘‘ I will hold all that the Church ordains, all that you, 
the judges, wish to say and decree—in all I will refer me to 
your orders.” The Bishop broke off, and Joan repeated a long 
formula of recantation—which had been prepared for her by 
the judges—and signed it with her mark. In this she confessed 
all the charges which her accusers brought against her. 

For the first time in her life Joan was afraid; the sight 
of the stake had unnerved her. Cauchon now read a sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment. She was taken back to her prison, 
put on woman’s clothes and had her head shaved. 

The English captains and soldiers were in despair at 
her reprieve from death, and we may suspect that they were not 
wholly innocent in the matter which again placed her at their 
mercy. For when the judges went to her prison four days 
later they found her once again dressed in male clothes. Her 
reasons were, first, that she was forced to remain in the company 
of men, and male dress was the more suitable ; and, secondly, 
that her captors had broken faith with her by not allowing her 
to attend Mass and have her irons loosed. She said also that 
her Voices had come again, telling her that she had damned 
herself by her recantation. ‘I would rather,” she said, ‘‘ do 
penance once for alli—that is, die—than endure any longer the 
suffering of a prison.” 

It was enough. Joan was held to be a relapsed heretic ; 
and her fate was determined beyond hope of reprieve. She was 
brought out once more, on 30th May, into the old market of 
Rouen and placed upon a scaffold. A priest delivered a sermon 
on the appropriate text, ‘‘ If one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it,’’ after which Cauchon declared that, “ As the dog 
returns again to his vomit, so have you returned to your errors 
and crimes.’”’ She was thereupon formally cast out of the Church 
and handed over to the secular power with the conventional 
plea for mercy. 

As a general rule in such cases, the civil authorities 
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conducted the prisoner to the Town Hall for sentence. But, 
such was the eagerness of Joan’s enemies to prevent further 
delay, the Bailie waived this formality and delivered herstraight- 
away to the executioner. A fool’s-cap was set on her head, 
bearing the words, “‘ Heretic, backslider, apostate, idolatress,’’ 
and she was fastened to the stake. She appealed for a cross ; 
an unknown Englishman made her one of two twigs of wood, 
which she placed in her bosom. Then she asked a priest to hold 
a cross before her eyes, which he did. She prayed also to St. 
Michael and St. Catherine and called on the name of her 
Saviour. A light was set to the faggots, and the flames rose 
round her body. Her end was agonising ; the executioner was 
nervous and failed to stifle her with smoke (as was usual) before 
the fire reached her, and the scaffold was exceptionally high. 
The charred remains of her body were shown to the people, and 
her brave heart, which, even after oil was thrown on the re- 
kindled flames, was not destroyed, was thrown into the Seine. 
Thus perished Joan of Arc, the saviour of France. 

All this time the vile Charles made no effort to save her, though 
it is true that this intervention could have availed little against 
the fury of the English. In 1450, when he had conquered 
Normandy and entered Rouen, he ordered an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the trial. The Church, however, was unwilling 
to excite the enmity of England by re-opening the case at his 
request. But, two years later, a way was found to overcome 
this difficulty. Joan’s mother claimed the rehabilitation of her 
daughter, citing as defendants Cauchon and the other judges, 
all of whom were dead. 

The new trial began in 1455 at Notre Dame in Paris. 
Joan’s mother and brothers presented their petition to a Court 
consisting of the Archbishop of Rheims,the Bishop of Paris, and 
the Bishop of Coutances, who were afterwards joined by a repre- 
sentative of the Inquisition. Just as in the original trial every 
circumstance had been twisted to inculpate Joan, so now all 
was turned to her benefit. Even the representative of Cauchon’s 
family declared that Joan’s condemnation had been forced on 
him by the English. More than one hundred witnesses were 
called to depose to her piety, courage and integrity, and in 
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June, 1456, the public announcement was made in Rouen, on 
the very spot where she had suffered death, that the trial was 
“broken, annihilated and annulled,” as unfair, iniquitous, 
inconsistent, and erroneous in fact as well as in law. 

Yet, beyond doubt, the Church was more justified (according 
to the customs of the times) in condemning her as a heretic 
than in rehabilitating her. However deplorable the incidents 
of her captivity, however despicable the espionage of her 
prosecutors, however indubitable Cauchon’s desire to please 
his English masters—though it must not be forgotten that he 
spared her life when she recanted—and to take vengeance on 
Charles’s party, the fact remains that he gave Joan a fair trial, 
and that she, except for one moment of weakness, defied him, 
the Court, and the Church to which she was subject, dis- 
playing herself an undeniable heretic, and a relapsed one to 
boot. Her martyrdom was inevitable; she herself demanded 
it. 

But her cruel death will for ever shame France. 
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It is not beyond experience that a guilty wife and her paramour 
should plan and perpetrate the murder of her inconvenient 
husband, though on the whole most of those who break 
their marriage vows are chary of committing acts of criminal 
violence. 

In that sense the case of Edith Thompson and Frederick 
Bywaters is not remarkable. Their crime was simply one 
more example of the depths to which an adulterous passion 
may drag those who give way to it. In some other respects 
the crime was remarkable. Ifthe evidence was true, then for 
months the wife was, under the direction of her partner in 
infidelity, attempting the life of her husband in various ways, 
with a lack of success faithfully reported to the other. It 
is not usual for would-be criminals to vary their methods, and 
it is at least remarkable that in this respect the accused did 
show an unusual versatility. Again, it is not really common for 
the wife to lure her husband, unsuspecting, to the spot where 
her lover lies in wait for him. But what gives this case its 
real interest is the problem whether in truth there was any 
such compact; whether Bywaters had ever communicated 
to Mrs. Thompson his intention to kill her husband ; whether, 
indeed, he had any such intention until the last fatal moment 
when he saw the wedded pair quietly walking towards the 
home which he, by some perverted reasoning, denied the man’s 
title, save in law, to share with her; indeed, whether after 
the shock of seeing her husband murdered by her lover, of 
trying in vain to shield the criminal, she was not also tortured 
by being held as guilty as he and forced to await a shameful 
death for a crime which, though she had played with it in 
thought, she did not commit. 

E 
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It is well at once to say that in such matters the verdict 
of the jury, if properly directed as to the law, is conclusive, 
and rightly so. In this case there was ample evidence on which 
the jury could come to a conclusion adverse to Edith Thompson. 
They were told by the Judge in terms, both accurate and 
impartial, what the question was which would enable them to 
decide, on the facts, whether she was guilty or not. They saw 
the witnesses. They heard all the evidence, including the 
testimony of the two accused. They listened to the arguments 
and to the summing-up. Juries are not prone to come to 
hasty conclusions in a grave case; indeed, they are apt to apply 
too generously, especially in favour of a woman, the maxim 
that the accused is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. Con- 
sequently there is the strongest presumption in such a case 
that the verdict was a righteous one. The affirmation of the 
conviction by the Court of Criminal Appeal does not, in this 
regard, aid those who endeavour to form their own judgment. 
Rightly, that Court does not usurp the functions of the jury. 
If the jury are told accurately what are the relevant rules of 
law, if the Judge has rightly admitted or rejected the evidence 
tendered, and no fresh facts have come to light, then if the evi- 
dence was such that a jury could reasonably base upon it the 
conclusion to which they arrived, that Court will not disturb 
the conviction. In this case there was no misreception of 
evidence, no wrong ruling, no mistake as to the law. The 
jury were properly directed, and the evidence was such that 
their verdict could be based upon it. Of that there can be 
no doubt, and the conviction was rightly upheld. 

More weight may perhaps be attached to the action of the 
Home Secretary in allowing the law to take its course. He is 
not bound by the laws of evidence : appeals may be made to 
him on all grounds, whether a court of law could or would have 
regard to them or not, and he withheld from the condemned 
woman the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. His is an 
anxious task, and he is advised by experienced assistants. 
It is easy, if there is the slightest doubt, to lean to the side 
of mercy, and the temptation to do so is always urgent. Yet 
he did not advise a reprieve. This is a potent argument for 
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the inherent justice of the verdict, because his views were 
formed on all the materials untrammelled by any formal rules 
of law or evidence. 

So far no mention has been made of the letters. They were 
remarkable, and deserve attention ; but they are not the finest 
specimens of their kind. Any advocate whose duties lead him 
into the Divorce Court can call to mind letters of greater fire 
and passion, full of subtleties and literary grace: these 
were not. So far as they breathe of passion, they harp mono- 
tonously on the same string. She reiterates her desire to be 
with him for always, lawfully, if that may be achieved, but she 
longed to be with him, whatever the stigma. Yet she wanted to 
berespectable. Whatever her words may have been, she desired 
a lawful union with fair financial prospects. Though it was 
nearly, it was not quite “all for love, and the world well lost.”’ 

The letters have another interest. She had a business 
training and she reports. The topics were varied but sig- 
nificant. Novels, if they turned on people in a like situation, 
especially if their difficulties vanished at another’s death. 
Cuttings from the papers if they turned on murder or the 
tragedies which arise from guilty love. But last, and most 
damning of all,reports of attempts on her husband’s life, reports 
of failures and requests for information and instruction, so 
that it would seem the next time would be the last, because 
successful. 

Both parties explained these letters, and their explanations 
deserve consideration. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
they are one-sided. She destroyed his letters. He kept hers, 
and they sealed her doom. But his may have explained her 
words. We can only imagine what it was that he wrote. And 
she, after her condemnation, said, ‘‘Oh, but you have not 
seen his.” Which was the dominating mind? It has been 
assumed, as he was a youth of twenty-one and she had lived 
eight more years than he, that she necessarily led him astray. 
It does not follow. History is full of examples where youth 
has taken the lead. In thinking of this unhappy pair, we 
must remember that we do not know who had the greater 
influence ; by doing so we might avoid facile conclusions. 
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Important as the letters are, there is other evidence, at least 
as important, which must be considered. What was the action 
of each of them at the time of the murder, and during the hours 
which followed immediately upon that event? Upon these 
actions of theirs much turns, though it must be borne in 
mind that if there was a murder pact, the mere fact that it 
was not carried out exactly when and in the manner planned 
does not excuse her. But the judge directed the jury to a 
narrower issue : whether she was party to a plan to commit the 
murder as it was carried out. It was on that view of the 
problem that the jury formed their opinion. 

Apart from the letters, the facts are short and simple. 

The Thompsons were a childless couple who had married 
in 1915. In 1916 he enlisted, but after a short training his 
heart was found to be unequal to the strain and he was dis- 
charged. In 1921 they were living at Ilford. Both of them 
were engaged in business in the City, but their employers and 
occupations were different. Apparently they owned every- 
thing jointly, even the banking account was in their joint 
names, and their salaries were the same weekly sum. 

Little was said of Thompson, and the statements about him 
by the accused may be discounted. He was no doubt an 
obstacle to their desires, and, as such, his actions were viewed 
with a jealous eye. It would be difficult indeed for them to 
judge him impartially. The worst they could allege was one 
act of violence and his wilful failure to divorce her. That he 
had some suspicions is undoubted, but it must not be assumed 
that he knew the worst, merely because they said he did. 
The actual events of his intercourse with her relations strongly 
suggest that, so far as he knew, his wife was faithful and there 
was no reason to think that their married life would not con- 
tinue. Apparently he desired to have a child and she denied 
him, partly at least because she wished to reserve that happi- 
ness for Bywaters. 

It may be that Thompson had slid into the common fault 
of taking his wife for granted, and failed to realise that his 
wife was not ready to be taken for granted, andthat thereby she 
might fall into seeking elsewhere the zest which he had lost. 
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Bywaters was ten years younger than Thompson. He 
had been to school with Mrs. Thompson’s young brothers and 
had become a friend of the family. His occupation was that 
of steward on a liner and he seems to have been exceptionally 
competent. His leaves of absence occurred at regular periods, 
and it is not strange that in June, 1921, when the Thompsons 
spent their holiday at Shanklin, he went with them. There 
they agreed so well that at the end of the holiday Bywaters 
came to lodge with them at Ilford. The letters in the case 
leave no doubt that very soon, almost immediately, guilty 
relations began. In course of time Thompson began to be 
suspicious. There was a scene, and Bywaters had to go. 

It is at this stage that the letters are the most important 
evidence. It may be assumed that, in spite of what the couple 
said, Thompson never knew of their meetings and letters. 
At worst he thought their intimacy was too close to be seemly 
in a married woman. He had, however, been stirred by 
jealousy. She reports to Bywaters that he had on several 
occasions asked her if she was happy, and had received com- 
forting assurance that she was. He complained at times that 
since Bywaters had come she had changed. One may draw 
the inference that he was seeking to keep her by him, and 
nothing could have been more exasperating to a wife who 
desired nothing so much as a severance from her husband. 
But Bywaters could not keep her, and there was nothing to do 
but wait. They had fixed upon five years as the time. This 
period is inconsistent with an intention to murder, and it is 
also inconsistent with Thompson’s knowledge of her adultery, 
for he was to maintain the actual state of affairs until Bywaters 
could take her away. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that Edith Thompson had no one 
clear intention. While her lover was away, her letters show 
at one and the same time a desire to commit suicide and to 
continue living; she can be shown to contemplate leaving 
Thompson and yet making plans which assume that she will 
not do so. But writing was at least a palliative. She pours 
out to her lover her opinions, her plans, her interesting cut- 
tings, her literary criticism. But she was far from attaining 
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her longing to enjoy her lover alone and without interruption. 
Though her position as an employee facilitated writing, it 
almost barred their meeting during the hours when the husband 
was at work. Her position as a wife, who normally came home 
when her husband did, made it difficult for interviews at other 
times. Though five years was the period named, she found 
as many months too long to wait. It was plain that events 
would hasten, especially as her lover showed some slight 
signs of cooling passion. 

At last, on 23rd September, 1922, Bywaters reached 
England on the conclusion of his last voyage. He saw Edith 
Thompson two days later, and then again on the 2nd and 3rd 
of October. They alone could tell all that happened between 
them, but 1t may be confidently asserted that when they 
parted on the afternoon of 3rd October he knew that she 
would accompany her uncle and her husband to the theatre, and 
knew also when they would be walking from the station to 
their home and the streets along which they would pass. 

He himself spent the evening with Mrs. Thompson’s family. 
He had a legitimate reason for going there, and in any case it 
would be natural for him to call. He made an appointment to 
take one of them to the cinema on 4th October. This may 
indicate the absence of any murderous design at that time, or 
may be carefully prepared evidence to negative such a design 
which had been already agreed. He left at 11 p.m., and in 
the ordinary course he would arrive home, miles away from 
Ilford, by the time the Thompsons were walking home from 
the station. 

Necessarily the facts of the murder were not proved with 
precision. The murdered man was walking with his wife 
and had nearly reached home. Bywaters seems to have been 
lying in wait for them. He rushed out and stabbed Thomp- 
son, and then ran away. 

Mrs. Thompson said she was pushed violently away and 
was dazed. All she saw was a struggle and then the assailant 
running away. But she recognised him. If she is to be 
believed, she was unable to see what happened at the crucial 
time, but there was evidence that she called out piteously, 
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‘Oh, don’t! Oh, don’t!’ and that seems to prove that she 
saw the stabbing. | 

It is certain that she ran for help. It is certain that she 
was hysterical and incoherent. It is also certain that when 
the doctor was summoned she ran ahead of him to her husband. 
When the doctor pronounced him dead she reproached him for 
not coming sooner to save her husband. But, incoherent as 
her words were, hysterical as she was, she retained sufficient 
self-control to omit all mention of Bywaters or a struggle. 
It was not until the next day that she mentioned ‘‘ a man ”’ to 
the police, and then only when told that they were sure he was 
murdered. Her first statement was not full or candid. Buta 
surprise awaited her. She was taken past the room where 
Bywaters was in custody. In her surprise, she called out, 
“Oh, God, what can I do? Why did he doit? I did not 
want him to doit.’’ Then she said that she must tell the truth, 
and, for the first time, told the story of the man rushing out 
from the street, pushing her away and struggling with her 
husband, and admitted that as the man ran away she saw that 
it was Bywaters. Each of them had made a statement before 
they recognised one another at the police station and realised 
that each was in custody. The immediate effect on each was 
to induce them to say more. Bywaters in effect said that his 
design to meet the Thompsons was not formed until after 11 
o'clock and that Mrs. Thompson was not aware of his inten- 
tion. From thenceforward each of the accused adhered sub- 
stantially to the statements wrung from them by their sudden 
meeting at the police station. 

There can be no doubt that Bywaters murdered Thompson. 
His plea of self-defence was never likely to succeed, and may 
be dismissed. But the woman was in a different position. It 
was never alleged that she had done a single act to her husband 
which brought about his death. 

It is necessary therefore to digress somewhat to explain 
the rules which govern joint responsibility for a criminal act 
committed by one person. It is not necessary either in law or 
in reason that the actual deed shall have been done by an 
accused person. When he acts alone, that act may be done 
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by him or by an innocent agent. If several unite in a criminal 
design, the act of one in furtherance of that design is imputable 
to all. If A,B and C, acting in concert, meet D, and A jostles 
him, and B, thereby enabled to pick his pocket, takes his purse 
and hands it to C, then the theft is committed by B alone 
in the sense that it is he who does the felonious taking. 
But it is obvious that all three are, and ought to be, equally 
guilty of the theft. Again, if two men set out to commit a 
burglary, one to stand outside and watch and the other to 
break in and steal, both are equally guilty of burglary. But 
if the marauder kills the householder who suddenly disturbs 
him, then the watcher is not guilty of murder, unless it can 
be shown that there was a common plan to overcome opposition 
by force. In other words, a man cannot be held guilty of 
an act which he did not plan and had no intention to bring 
about. 

Mrs. Thompson therefore was not guilty unless Bywaters 
was acting in concert with her. Mr. Justice Shearman said 
to the jury: “ You will not convict her unless you are satisfied 
that she and he agreed that this man should be murdered when 
he could be, and she knew that he was going to do it and directed 
him to do it, and by arrangement between them he was doing it.”’ 

The evidence upon which the prosecution mainly relied 
to satisfy the jury consisted of the letters and of her conduct 
immediately before and after the murder. It is impossible to 
say to which the jury paid greater attention, though the public 
revelled in the letters. There can be no doubt that in them 
she discussed and re-discussed plans to murder her husband. 
She mentions attempts which failed, and makes suggestions 
and asks for information about poisons. Admittedly, she had 
destroyed Bywaters’ letters, and one can only infer what he 
wrote. But there is no trace in her replies that his letters 
reprobated these discussions and attempts; indeed, the only 
doubt is whether it was he who instigated the communica- 
tions she wrote to him. 

Bywaters attempted to explain them away by saying that 
they referred to her intention to commit suicide, and he, to 
prevent it, was humouring her, She on her part explained 
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them as letters pretending to accede to his plans without 
furthering them, letters written with the object of binding him 
to her. It must be admitted that the attempts she describes 
seem singularly clumsy, and do not ring true. Her advisers, 
indeed, called evidence to prove that some of her statements 
were untrue. The medical evidence neither supported nor 
contradicted the attempts she mentions. It therefore was 
apparent to the jury that both prisoners could not be accurate. 
The wording of the letters disproved Bywaters, and yet his 
story tended to discredit hers, and she, as to some part of 
her ‘statements, was proved a liar. It is easier to take the 
letters as meaning what they say: that the two were dis- 
cussing ways and means of murdering Thompson—an agree- 
ment to commit murder if it could be done so as to avert sus- 
picion. But this plan was for her to commit the murder, and 
that by some method of poisoning. The actual crime was a 
murder committed by Bywaters by an act of violence—a dif- 
ferent method. Had they agreed that, as she had failed, he 
would now try in his own way to accomplish their design ? 
If so, then the change of person and of method is explained. 

One extract may make it clear that there was discussion 
of ways and means to murder. It is taken from a letter of 
ist April, 1922. She had seen a flat which “ is just the thing 
we wanted,” and later “he” (i.e., Thompson) “ was telling 
his mother, etc., the circumstances of my ‘Sunday morning 
escapade,’ and he puts great stress on the fact of the tea tasting 
bitter ‘as if something had been put in it,’ he says. Now I 
think that whatever else I try it in again will still taste bitter 
—he will recognise it and be more suspicious still, and if the 
quantity is not successful—it will injure any chance of trying 
it when you come home. Do you understand?” And then, 
after warning him not to let a certain ‘“‘ Dan’ become sus- 
picious, “ because if we were successful in the action—darlint, 
circumstances may afterwards make us want many friends,” 
she continues, ‘‘He says—to his people—he fought and 
fought with himself to keep conscious—‘ IJ’ll never die, except 
naturally—I’m like a cat with nine lives,’ he said, and detailed 
to them an occasion when he was young and nearly suffocated 
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with gas fumes. I wish we had not got electric light—it would 
be easy. I’m going to try the glass again occasionally—when 
it is safe—I’ve got an electric globe this time.” 

Aiter reading the letters, whether given in evidence or not, 
the strong impression remains that the most merciful view 
possible is that these two were playing with the idea of murder. 

When the evidence as to the actual murder and succeeding 
events is examined, then a question naturally arises: Why 
should it be committed in her presence? It is hardly credible 
that she was to aid by hindering her husband’s defence of his 
life. Nor was it necessary for Bywaters to have her presence 
or assistance in order to find a man whose habits he must 
have known. It brings her in, and, unless he succeeded in 
getting clearaway,it also will bringin her family, with whom he 
was to spend the evening. She must explain, or suspicion 
would rest upon her. It would have been easier if she was not 
there at the time, because then she could have nothing to 
explain. 

As a plan it was a stupid plan, unworthy of the intelligence 
that the prisoners undoubtedly possessed. But if the result of 
a sudden fit of jealous temper, then it is more natural. 

Again, 1f the affair was planned, then the parties, one would 
expect, had agreed upon a common story. But did they? 
There was no opportunity to meet later and concoct one. 
Yet it is not easy to see that these two did agree upon any 
story. As to the letters, indeed, their evidence was mutually 
destructive, but then probably she thought them destroyed, 
and he did not dare reveal that he still had them. 

Then there is her behaviour. A woman who has led her 
husband to the slaughtering point would presumably be 
“bloody, bold and resolute,’’ but she wailed piteously, ‘“‘ Don’t ! 
Oh, don’t!”’ She ran for help. She ran back ahead of the 
assistance she had summoned, and violently reproached the 
doctor for not coming sooner. She was hysterical and in- 
coherent. All this indeed she might have been, and yet guilty. 
Even a murderer has been known to be unmanned by the 
sight of his victim, and to have frantically endeavoured to 
recall the life which he has destroyed. But it is not likely, 
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Nevertheless, frantic and incoherent, she suppressed the name of 
Bywaters. Her words, gasped out to the first people she met, 
were designed to induce them to believe that her husband had 
been taken ill. Was it alla pose? There are grave reasons 
to believe that it was, and yet it may have been genuine 
emotion. She would naturally desire to shield her lover, and 
her agitation, however great, need not be taken as inconsistent 
with surprise and shock, even if she conceived the one idea that 
Bywaters was to be kept out of it. Certainly what she said 
and did cannot be attributed to a preconceived plan; such a 
plan must have included some explanation by her, some con- 
duct, designed to clear them both. It may be that she forgot 
her part. She was ably defended by Sir Henry Curtis-Bennett, 
who did his utmost for her. The summing-up erred, if at all, 
in her favour. It was for the jury to decide whether the 
circumstances which pointed to her guilt convinced them in 
spite of the indications which might suggest that she was not 
concerned in this particular attack. They decided that the 
circumstances proved her guilt beyond reasonable doubt. 
Yet, admitting that she planned and plotted murder, 
recognising that if I had presided at the trial I should have 
directed the jury upon the same lines as Mr. Justice Shearman, 
realising that, asa member of the Court of Criminal Appeal, I 
should, like the Court, have found no reason for quashing the 
conviction, I have still a small, lingering doubt whether Edith 
Thompson on that night was present at a crime which she had 
arranged or, indeed, whether she had any idea that any such 
crime would be attempted. But I was not present at the trial, 
and no amount of reading will be equivalent to seeing the 
witnesses and hearing them give evidence. And anyhow, she 
had the will to destroy her husband for the sake of her lover. 
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THE Martyr King is the creation of the Roundheads. In 
Charles’s lifetime men saw only too clearly that he was lacking 
in judgment ; that he could not see that the pursuit of incon- 
sistent policies at the same time damaged belief in his sincerity ; 
that he had an amazing faculty for alienating supporters when 
most he needed their support; and that, after sacrificing devoted 
servants to their pursuers, he himself had ventured his for- 
tunes on civil war and had lost all. This is not to say that he 
alone was responsible for all the evils that preceded and 
ensued upon the Civil War. There were faults upon both 
sides, and his difficulties were in their way more serious than 
those over which the Tudors had triumphed. Unlike them, he 
had fought his subjects and rebellion had won mastery. 

As a captive he caused more problems than ever. To the 
Scots he had proved a means of extracting money from the 
English. Once handed over, there was a threefold risk. He 
might escape. He might make terms with Parliament. He 
might make terms with the Army. His captivity showed 
that these risks were all real ones. In 1648 there had been 
Royalist uprisings. Power was in the hands of his opponents, 
but could they keep it safely if he remained alive ? 

Although to outward appearance Parliament and the 
Army were ranged on the same side, there were ominous signs 
of disunion. The Commons had suffered from defections and 
death, only partially remedied by new elections. The Lords 
adhering to the Parliamentary side were a mere handful, 
almost without influence, though still treated as one of the 
Houses of Parliament. Among the members of the Long Par- 
liament Presbyterianism had flourished and was supreme. 
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The Army was now controlled by its leaders, who with few 
exceptions had no sect in Parliament. They adopted the 
tenets of the Independents. The feeling undoubtedly existed 
that the victors should succeed to the government of the 
realm. In substance, therefore, Parliament and the Army 
were at variance, and both made overtures to the King. 

If he had realised his position he might have made terms, 
harsh and unenviable, but still such as might have saved the 
position. 

In August, 1648, while Royalist risings were being put down 
and Cromwell was marching to beat the Scots at Preston, 
Parliament decided to re-open negotiations. But the failure 
of previous attempts and the re-opening of hostilities had 
convinced the majority of the soldiery that the Levellers were 
right in demanding Charles’s blood. 

In November, 1648, the Council of Officers adopted ‘* The 
Remonstrance of the Army,” which included in plain terms a 
demand for the trial and execution of the King. On 1st December 
they removed him to Hurst Castle so that Parliament could 
not approach him; and to make it clear who was the master, 
Colonel Pride, on 6th December, went to the Commons and 
excluded all but seventy-eight of the members. In this way 
the Independents in Parliament became supreme and harmony 
was restored between Parliament and the Army, but power had 
passed to the Army. A last attempt at a settlement, which 
would have deprived Charles of all but ceremonial rank, hope- 
lessly failed. It was decided to make him a sacrifice. 

On 2nd January, 1648-9, the Commons passed an Ordi- 
nance creating a Court of Trial. Three judges were to sit 
with a jury of one hundred and fifty commissioners (of whom 
twenty were to form a quorum). This Ordinance was accom- 
panied by a resolution that it was treason in the King to levy 
war against the Parliament and Kingdom of England. Even 
the Lords who still met, some sixteen in number, could not 
stomach this, and they rejected both Ordinance and resolu- 
tion. It would not have succeeded in any case, as the three 
judges named all refused to serve. 

This attempt proving abortive, the Commons tried again. 
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On 6th January they passed three resolutions, boldly claiming 
supreme power for the Commons, and declared that their 
enactments had the force of law even without the assent of 
King and Lords. Following upon this, the Commons two days 
later created a Court of one hundred and fifty Commissioners 
who were to act as judge and jury. Criticisms of the lawful- 
ness of this tribunal were disregarded. ‘‘I tell you,’ thundered 
Cromwell, ‘‘ we will cut off his head with the crown on it.” 

The Commissioners named included Fairfax, Cromwell, 
Ireton, a few peers, some baronets and knights, five aldermen of 
the city, a sprinkling of lawyers, and a number of others. Some 
of them at least were not asked to consent and refused to 
serve. The quorum was twenty. Fairfax was appointed to 
command the troops who were to keep order. 

The first meeting was held at once. Some fifty-two 
attended, headed by Fairfax and Cromwell. The meetings 
to consider matters in private were held in the Painted 
Chamber, the public sessions were in Westminster Hall. The 
trial was appointed for 2oth January, and the Commissioners 
then discussed what should be done if the prisoner showed 
contempt. It was decided that the President, John Brad- 
shaw, should admonish him, and in case of need should have 
the King removed or adjourn the Court, but they gravely 
decided that they would not insist upon his wearing his hat, 
and if he desired time to put in an answer he might have it. 
The Solicitor-General (Cook) produced the indictment, which 
was approved. 

On Saturday, 20th January, the first public session was 
held. When the sixty-five Commissioners who attended had 
taken their place the guards were set and the Hall thrown 
open to the public. The Ordinance creating the Court having 
been read, the names of the Commissioners were called. 

The next step was to arraign the prisoner. Charles was 
brought in by Colone Tomlinson, his gaoler, attended by Colonel 
Hacker and the guard of thirty-two. The King was con- 
ducted to a crimson velvet chair placed opposite to the Presi- 
dent. Charles took his time. He looked at the people crowded 
in the Hall, and when he pleased he sat down, but soon stood 
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up again and resumed his scrutiny of the bystanders. At last 
he sat down, with his servants standing to his left. 

Bradshaw informed him that the charge was about to be 
read, and Cook began. The King interrupted, but was told 
that he would be heard when the charge was read. 

The indictment charged that he, being King and trusted 
with a limited power to govern according to the laws, and bound 
to use his powers for the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the people, had, in order to obtain unlimited power, designed 
to overthrow those rights and liberties. It alleged that he had 
waged war against Parliament and the people at Beverley, 
York, Nottingham, where he had set up his standard, and at 
the battle of Edgehill, and had continued these wars down to 
1648, whereby ‘‘much innocent blood hath been spilt, many 
families have been undone, the public treasure exhausted, 
trade obstructed and miserably decayed, vast expense and 
damage to the nation incurred, and many parts of the land 
spoiled, some of them even to desolation.” It also charged him 
with giving Army commissions to foreigners and intending to 
invade England by Irish forces. It concluded by impeaching 
“the said Charles Stuart as a tyrant, traitor, murderer 
and an implacable enemy to the Commonwealth of England.” 

During the reading of this indictment Charles continued 
to look round the Hall, but when the words “ tyrant, traitor, and 
murderer’? came he smiled. About this time, as the super- 
stitious noted, the head of the King’s cane fell off. Some 
accounts say that he was left to pi-k it up himself, others that 
Mr. Rushworth picked it up. But whether the head had fallen 
off or not, it would have made no difference. 

Apart from the legality of the trial, a question which 
will be discussed later, the great interest lay in the manceuvres 
that ensued. The Commissioners were well aware that their 
authority was, to say the least, disputable. It was important 
to get Charles to plead, because thereby they could claim that 
he had recognised their jurisdiction. Elizabeth’s Commissioners 
had succeeded in getting from Mary Queen of Scots such support 
to their jurisdiction as an answer would give, but Charles was 
not unaware of the trap. It was also important not to ajow 
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the jurisdiction of the Court to be impugned, though every 
accused person can, if he has such a point, plead to the juris- 
diction. On the other hand, Charles desired to challenge the 
right of the Court to try him, and, apart from that, to vindicate 
his position. It would seem that the Commissioners did not 
much mind his making his defence if only he would plead, but 
they did mind an objection that they were no lawful Court. 
The course of the trial therefore consisted of Charles endeavour- 
ing (1) to raise the question of jurisdiction, and (2) without 
pleading, to make a statement which at least would appeal to 
the people, while the Commissioners obstinately refused to 
allow any argument or statement unless the prisoner pleaded. 
Neither was completely successful. If Charles never pleaded, 
he was never allowed to make his points, but at least he did 
succeed in making it abundantly plain that the trial was a mere 
sham to lead to a foregone conclusion. But the fact that each 
wanted, if possible, to induce the other side to concede a point 
explains the comparative courtesy with which the Commission 
treated the King and the King the Commission. 

As soon as the charge was read and Bradshaw required him 
to answer, the King at once raised a sore point. He had been in 
negotiation with the Lords and Commons but had been removed. 
He desired to know why, and by what authority heshould answer. 
““ Remember I am your King, your lawful King, and beware lest 
you bring sin upon your own heads and the judgment of God 
upon this land. Think well of it, I say, before you go from one 
sin to a greater. Therefore let me know by what lawful 
authority I am seated here and I shall not be unwilling to 
answer. In the meantime I shall not betray my trust. I havea 
trust committed to me by God, by old and lawful descent, and I 
will not betray it to answer a new unlawful authority.” The 
short colloquy that ensued merely showed a complete deadlock, 
and the Court adjourned. As the King was taken away, some 
cried “ God save the King!” Others cried “ Justice, justice |” 

On Monday the 22nd the Commissioners sat in private to 
consider the situation caused by the challenge to their authority. 
Sixty-one attended. It was resolved that the King should not 
be allowed to raise the question of jurisdiction but should plead 
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only in answer to the charge. If he would not, or would do so 
only under protest, Bradshaw was to require him in solemn 
terms to make confession or denial. 

At the subsequent public session sixty-nine Commissioners 
were present. 

Cook, the Solicitor-General moved that the King be directed 
to answer by confession or denial, and if he refused that the 
charge should be taken as admitted. 

Bradshaw then informed the King that they were satisfied 
with their authority and required him to plead without delay. 
Charles replied that if it were his own case alone he would be 
content with the protestation which he had made, but it was not 
his own case alone. It was the freedom and liberties of the 
people of England. “ If power without laws may make laws, 
and may alter the fundamental laws of the kingdom, I do not 
know what subject he is in England that can be sure of his life or 
anything that he calls his own.”’ He was beginning to state his 
objections when Bradshaw broke in upon this speech to prevent 
the very inconvenient arguments. The King must submit and 
answer. The King protested, but Bradshaw was peremptory. 
Charles tried again. He pointed out that any delinquent was 
entitled to object that the proceedings against him were illegal. 
This true and obvious point was hardly countered by Bradshaw 
saying that it was overruled. It had not been properly argued. 
Still all Charles’s attempts to speak were stopped, and the Clerk 
of the Court read the formal order that he must answer. The 
only answer was, “I will answer the same as soon as I know by 
what authority you do this.”” Bradshaw ordered him to be 
taken away, but for a time he and the prisoner recriminated. 
Charles had the better of the exchange, especially when he said, 
‘“‘ Remember that the King is not suffered to give his reasons for 
the liberty and freedom of his subjects,’”’ but the Commission 
had the power and he was taken away. 

A further private meeting decided upon another attempt. 
At the next session, when sixty-nine again came into West- 
minster Hall, the Solicitor-General moved that Charles should be 
treated as having admitted his guilt. It was a rule in treason 
cases, when the accused would not put in a plea upon which an 
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issue could be tried, that he should be taken to have pleaded 
guilty. 

Bradshaw then warned his prisoner that the Court would not 
permit him to continue to delay their proceedings, and ended, 
“Sir, in plain terms (for the law is no respecter of persons) 
you are to give your positive and final answer in plain English, 
whether you be guilty or not guilty of the treasons laid to 
your charge.” The King hesitated and then asked if he might 
speak freely, but was told that he must not until he pleaded. 
He then declared that he stood for the liberties of the people 
of England. He branched out into the sore question of the 
negotiations with Parliament, but was stopped, and again the 
Clerk read the formal demand that he should plead. He refused 
and was taken away. 

The Commissioners sat in private to decide upon the course 
toadopt. They determined to hear witnesses, though, because 
in their view the King was guilty by reason of his contumacy, 
they would only hear them in private. A committee to take 
evidence having been appointed, thirty-two witnesses were 
called who proved, what was beyond doubt, that Charles had 
taken an active part in the Civil War. Then various of the 
King’s documents were read in evidence. After this a provi- 
sional resolution was passed that the King should be condemned 
to death. A committee was appointed to draft the sentence of 
the Commission. 

At the next meeting the draft was finally approved, and 
on the 27th the Commission sat and determined upon the 
procedure. If Charles would plead or raise any point worth 
considering, they would reconsider the position. Other- 
wise the sentence should be read. The King might speak before, 
but not after, sentence. 

At the public session Bradshaw and Charles disputed 
who should have the first word. Bradshaw won and informed 
him of the decision. He invited Charles to speak, but forbade 
any mention of jurisdiction. The King then suggested that he 
should be heard by the Lords and Commons. “‘ If I cannot get 
this liberty,” he ended, “I do protest that your fair shows of 
liberty and peace are pure shows and that you will not hear 
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your King.”’ Bradshaw remarked that this was denying the 
authority of the Court. The King protested that it was not, 
though it was true that he did not acknowledge its authority. 
As this was a new point, the Commission sat in private to 
consider it. 

When they resumed, Charles was brought back and informed 
that they had resolved to proceed to sentence. Charles had a 
further struggle to speak, but Bradshaw finally ruled that, as 
he did not acknowledge the Court, it was not proper for him to 
speak—which seems to be a complete non sequitur, and also 
contrary to the decision reached in private. Nevertheless, the 
sentence was read, ending, “‘ That the said Charles Stuart, as 
a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy, shall be put to 
death by severing his head from his body.”’ 

Charles attempted to speak, but Bradshaw ordered him to 
be removed and only a few incoherent sentences were heard. 

On the 31st January the sentence was carried into effect. 

Considering that Charles stood helpless in the hands of 
men who were determined to condemn and execute him, he 
effected as much as his forensic opportunities allowed. He 
made it clear that the Court was one of doubtful authority, and 
that he was not permitted to make a statement. He also made 
the striking point that, if his trial were lawful, then no other had 
security for his life or property. By dragging in the negoti- 
ations with Parliament, he demonstrated that the Army and the 
purged Rump had now usurped power, and by his bearing he 
had impressed the bystanders with his dignity. More no man 
could have done. So far, therefore, as the interest of the trial 
turns on the manceuvres, it must be conceded that the honours 
went to him. 

There remains the serious question whether in law the 
trial was a trial at all. Ifthe problem be approached from the 
standpoint of the law as it stood in 1642, when the King raised 
his standard, or as it was restored in 1660 and has remained ever 
since, there can be no possible doubt that the trial was 
wholly unwarranted. Indeed, the holding of the trial was in 
itself an act of treason, as the Regicides found in 1660. But to 
solve the problem on that ground would be to ignore the actual 
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facts. For seven years two hostile armies had been contending, 
and for the latter period undoubtedly the actual government of 
the realm had been exercised by Parliament, or the part of it 
which had not rallied to the King. 

For a further eleven years the government was a Protec- 
torate, acknowledging no King. It is therefore true to say 
that, at the time of the trial, authority in this country was 
vested in the hands of those who ordered that trial. 

The question was raised at the trial of the Regicides. 
It is true that, according to the barbarous practice of the times, 
they, like Charles, were denied counsel, but some of them were 
practising barristers and could therefore make their points 
properly. Take the argument of Cook, the Solicitor-General. 
He said (x) that he acted as counsel under the then supreme 
power; (2) that words could not be treason and it was not 
proved that he signed the indictment ; (3) that counsel were not 
to be taken as personally holding views expressed by them in 
Court ; (4) that in time of peace it would have been treason, but 
the King was in the hands of the Army ; (5) that, acting for a fee, 
what he did was judicial and not malicious. (This argument 
naturally drew from the prosecution an allusion to Judas) ; (6) 
that he was within the Declaration of Breda. None of this 
really touches the problem. There were two points that could 
be, and were, raised by the others. One was that it was by the 
Statute of 11 Hen. VII no treason to serve a King de facto against 
a King dejure. Thiscan be dismissed. As the Court remarked, 
there was no King de facto. It was, indeed, one of the reasons 
why Oliver Cromwell was asked to assume the royal state. In 
the indictment Charles was expressly named as being the actual 
King,and consequently no defence could possibly be based upon 
the statute. 

The other point was in effect the same but on a broader 
basis. The trial was held under the authority of the then 
supreme power, and consequently, it was urged, it was a 
lawful trial. There can be no doubt that, where a previous form 
of government is overthrown, a subsequent form can be estab- 
lished and will in due course be duly lawful. When the stages 
are, as usually happens, obscure and not easy to trace, it 
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necessarily follows that, during the period before settled 
government revives, jurisdiction is doubtful but, if the change 
is confirmed, will become certainly lawful by the event. 

At the time the trial was held the situation was most 
obscure. The rule of King, Lords, and Commons had not been 
formally abolished. The rule that all justice is administered 
in the name of and for the King had not been abrogated, nor 
was there any express repeal of the undoubted rule of law that 
the King is not criminally responsible for any of his acts. In 
fact, Parliament had defied the King. Justice was administered 
without regard to him. But Parliament had been forcibly 
purged, and only a remnant of the Commons remained. The 
House of Lords still sat ; was not abolished until after the King’s 
execution ; had unanimously rejected one proposition for the 
trial; and was not consulted as to the other which was acted 
upon. Indeed, it was the resolution upon which the trial was 
founded that was the first manifest declaration that the Rump 
claimed sovereign power. 

Such an act can only become lawful if the event confirms 
the authority of the actors. At one time it seemed that 
England had passed under another system of government, 
tracing its origin to the overthrow of the monarch. But that 
appearance was not reality. England was then, as now, faith- 
ful to the cause of monarchy. What it desired was stable 
government acting under the rule of law. Charles had failed 
to give the country what it desired, and therefore he fell. His 
supplanters also failed, and in time they fell, so that with the 
Restoration it became manifest that the trial of Charles was 
part of an experiment that had failed, and it is in the light of 
that failure that the Regicides must be judged. They aimed 
high and struck a noble quarry, but they succeeded only in their 
immediate aim. Whatever may be the view of the right policy 
at the moment, it is certain that they, by the trial, committed 
treason and could not complain when fortune turned the scales 
against them. 

And Charles, in his trial and at the moment of his death, 
proved himself a greater and a braver man than ever his 
friends had believed him to be, 
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Tue miser is familiar to all readers of fiction. Parsimony, 
covetousness, the love of gold for its own sake, the neglect 
of all else that makes for happiness, even the habit of jingling 
coins and counting them, as if this produced some physical 
pleasure—all these traits have been portrayed over and over 
again by melodramatic writers. Nor is their portrait an ex- 
aggeration ; the annals of the law testify to the prevalence of 
misers ; for the temptation that their hoard presents to the evil- 
doer makes them the frequent victims of violence. Usually 
the criminal is the very reverse type to his victim. It is as if 
the thought of so much hoarded wealth, by contrast with his 
own dissipated habits, goads him toa fatal act. It is almost 
inconceivable that the murderer of a miser should himself be a 
creature of the same type, but this is one of the features which 
makes the Seddon trial of 1911 unique in the history of crime. 
For Eliza Barrow was a miser, and Frederick Seddon, who was 
hanged for her murder, was another. 

There are other matters connected with the trial which 
make it remarkable, and to these I shall refer later, after 
describing the sequence of curious events which came to light at 
the inquest, the magistrate’s hearing, and the subsequent 
proceedings at the Old Bailey. 

Eliza Mary Barrow was about forty-nine years of age at 
the time of her death. She was unmarried, eccentric, deaf, 
unclean in her personal habits, inclined to drink heavily, 
quarrelsome, suspicious, and a miser. In her own lower- 
middle class world she was certainly a woman of means, for she 
possessed a capital of some £4,000, principally in the form of 
£1,600 India 34% Stock, the leasehold of a public-house and an 
adjoining barber’s shop, and a certain sum of loose money. 
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There stood to her credit in the Finsbury & City of London 
Savings Bank a sum of £216, and she gloated in private over a 
hoard of gold and banknotes which she hid in a cash-box. 

This comparative wealth made her an object of interest to 
her relatives, among whom she was regarded very much as 
was old Martin Chuzzlewit in his circle. That is to say, they 
endeavoured to bear with her ill-humour, and to insinuate 
themselves into her graces, for the sake of the money she might 
eventually leave them. Like Martin Chuzzlewit, she harboured 
few illusions about her relatives, and indeed conceived a very 
lively dislike for most of them. At the same time she was not 
averse from taking advantage of their protestations of affection, 
and many years of her life were spent inexpensively in their 
houses. From 1902 to 1908, for example, she boarded with a 
couple of them, Mr. and Mrs. Grant, and appears to have 
abated somewhat her habitual ill-temper in respect of the wife, 
with whom she had the friendly bond of excessive drinking. 
When Mrs. Grant died—two years after her husband—Miss 
Barrow adopted their two children, Hilda and Ernie. The 
girl was placed in an orphanage, but the boy, who at that time 
was six or seven years old, accompanied his protector un- 
comfortably, and in the end tragically, in her later movements. 

This strange couple, the drab and greedy spinster and the little 
boy, went to lodge with other relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Vonderahe, 
in North London. After eighteen months the usual quarrel 
took place. It ended with Miss Barrow’s spitting in Mrs, 
Vonderahe’s face and looking about for more congenial 
accommodation. In this search she was aided by two other 
disinterested relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Hook, the brother and 
sister-in-law of Mrs. Grant. They saw an advertisement of 
an unfurnished floor to let in a house in a neighbouring street, 
Tollington Park, and, accompanied by Ernie, the three of them 
called there in July, 1910. 

No. 63, Tollington Park, was the property of Frederick 
Henry Seddon, a superintendent of canvassers for the London 
& Manchester Industrial Assurance Company. He lived in a 
portion of it with his wife, Margaret Ann Seddon, their four 
children, and a more or less half-witted maid. 
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Seddon had been born in Lancashire in humble circumstances 
some thirty-eight years before. He had made his way in the 
service of the company by conspicuous industry and trust- 
worthiness, becoming a superintendent in 1896, and district 
superintendent for Islington in rgor. But besides his post at 
the company, he was ready to turn his hand to any enterprise, 
however paltry, by which he could gratify his overwhelming 
desire for gain. Thus, he set up his wife in a second-hand 
clothes shop; he speculated in cheap house property ; he was 
even prepared to ‘ walk on ”’ at suburban theatres for half-a- 
crown a performance. As will be seen from the story of this 
trial, greed was his over-mastering passion. 

The house in Tollington Park was the result of one of his 
less successful speculations. He had bought it at a moment 
when the property market was depressed, with the object of 
letting it at a profit. But, no satisfactory offers being made, he 
decided to live in it himself, letting the second floor to tenants 
and the basement to his company as an office for himself. The 
tenants left, and he advertised the vacancy. Thus began Miss 
Barrow’s fateful acquaintance with him. 

She and Ernie and the Hooks moved into the four rooms 
at a weekly rent of twelve shillings. Apparently she was to 
provide the money for the housekeeping, in return for Mrs. 
Hook’s services as maid and cook. Within a week they were 
quarrelling. The trouble began with a conversation about Miss 
Barrow’s public-house property ; was intensified by the Hooks 
taking Ernie out for a day without her; and ended with her 
telling Seddon that she was afraid of the Hooks, and begging 
him, as landlord, to turn them out. During this animated 
week-end she entered Seddon’s dining-room and, insisting on 
his shutting the door, showed him the cash-box, which she asked 
him to lock up for her, lest her relatives stole it. According to 
Seddon’s account, he asked her how much money was in it, to 
which she replied that there was about £30 or £35. He refused 
to accept responsibility unless she counted the contents and 
took a detailed receipt ; she returned to her bedroom with the 
box to satisfy herself about the amount, but locked herself in 
and did not return. 
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Seddon, who clearly guessed the position of the Hooks 
in regard to Miss Barrow, ejected them, and soon acquired the 
confidence of his eccentric lodger. He was admirably qualified 
to be her confidant, for both he and she worshipped money, 
especially in its tangible forms. It is a bizarre thought that, 
simultaneously and in the same house, the two of them, each in 
jealous seclusion, was gloating over different hoards of gold and 
listening to its delightful music as it ran through their fingers. 
To increase their intimacy, Seddon’s daughter, Maggie, a girl of 
about fifteen, became Miss Barrow’s maid, for a payment of 
seven shillings a week. She and her mother prepared the 
lodger’s food in the latter’s private kitchen upstairs. 

Seddon discovered that the spinster was worried about her 
public-house and the effect that the Lloyd George Budget would 
have upon its future. She told him that the barber’s shop next 
door depended largely on the public-house for its customers, and 
that a falling-off in the one would seriously affect the other. 
Also, she had paid 108 for her India Stock, which had now fallen 
to94. She was terrified of becoming poor. The question of an 
annuity was broached ; finally Seddon offered her an annuity 
at the rate of {10 a month and her rooms free, in exchange for the 
stock and her titles to the property. The stock and the titles 
were transferred to him in due form, and in the first week of 
January, rgit, he paid her the first monthly instalment of {10. 

At the same time he sold the stock and bought some cheap 
houses on a mortgage with the proceeds. Characteristically, 
Miss Barrow insisted on receiving her payments in gold. So 
nervous was she of allowing her money out of sight that, when 
there was a run on a certain bank, she decided that her deposit 
in the Savings Bank was unsafe, and went with Mrs. Seddon to 
draw it out. She drew the £216 in gold and, placing the sum in 
her cash-box, hid this in her trunk. 


For several months life went on at 63, Tollington Park 
without incident. Miss Barrow drew her money regularly from 
her landlord and, with her ward, became more and more inti- 
mate with him and his family. On 1st August, accompanied by 
Mrs. Seddon, she paid a visit to a neighbouring physician, Dr. 
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Paul. He diagnosed her complaint as congestion of the liver, 
and gave her a harmless mixture, containing rhubarb, bi- 
carbonate of soda, and carbonate of magnesia. From August 
5th to 8th the entire household, to which Seddon’s aged father 
had now been added, went to Southend for a holiday, leaving the 
half-witted servant in charge of the house. A week after their 
return Miss Barrow again consulted the doctor, and, as she 
complained of asthma, he gave her a prescription of bicarbonate 
of potash and nux vomica. She paid two more visits to him 
before the end of August. The doctor, who did not consider 
her indisposition serious, prescribed variously chloral hydrate 
and extract of grindelia. On 1st September she was taken ill 
with a bilious attack, followed by vomiting and diarrhea, 
and on the following evening Maggie Seddon called on Dr. Paul 
to ask him to visit her. Dr. Paul was too busy to go, and 
another doctor, Dr. Sworn, who had attended the Seddons for 
several years, was called in. The weather was at that time 
unusually hot, and, since there was an epidemic of diarrhoea in 
the neighbourhood, Dr. Sworn saw no reason to doubt that Miss 
Barrow was suffering from this complaint. He prescribed a 
mixture of bismuth and morphia, and, visiting her again the 
next morning, repeated the prescription. 

Miss Barrow disliked the appearance of this medicine, and, 
as she was still suffering, Dr. Sworn, on 4th September, pre- 
scribed an effervescing mixture of citrate of potash and bi- 
carbonate of soda, telling her that, if she failed to take it, he 
would have to send her to a hospital. She said she would not 
go. He saw her again the four following days and found her 
slightly better. On Saturday the gth he gave her a blue pill 
containing mercury. His next visit was on the Monday 
morning ; she was not in pain, but very weak. He instructed 
Mrs. Seddon to give her brandy and Valentine’s meat juice. He 
saw Miss Barrow for the next and last time on the Wednesday, 
September 13th, and, while recognising that her weakness 
placed her in some slight danger, saw no reason to anticipate 
death, 

But at seven o’clock on the morning of the r4th, Seddon 
called at Dr. Sworn’s house and reported thit Miss Barrow had 
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died an hour previously. Seddon added that he and his wife 
had been up all night with her ; that she had been in considerable 
pain ; and that she had at last gone into a state of insensibility 
and died. Dr. Sworn, of his own accord, gave him a death 
certificate, in which the cause of death was stated to be epidemic 
diarrhcea. 

During the morning Seddon called upon a local undertaker, 
with whom he had a slight acquaintance, stating that a death 
had occurred in his house, and that he wished to make arrange- 
ments for an inexpensive funeral, as only £4 10s. had been 
found in the dead woman’s possession, which must defray both 
the funeral expenses and a fee to the doctor. The undertaker 
suggested an inclusive funeral of £4," explaining *® that‘ this 
would mean interment in a public, as distinct from an indi- 
vidual, grave. Seddon replied that 10s. would not be enough 
for the doctor, whereupon the obliging undertaker reduced his 
charge to {3 7s. 6d. 

The body was removed by the undertaker that evening, 
and two days later Miss Barrow was buried at Finchley. 
Thus Seddon, who by her death came into unrestricted posses- 
sion of the bulk of her property, gave her in return the paltriest 
funeral in his power. What was more, he arranged with the 
undertaker that, although he was to pay only £3 7s. 6d.; the 
receipt would be for £4, so that 12s. 6d. would be, as he said, 
“a little bit of commission like.’’ Such was Seddon’s nature. 

All this time Miss Barrow’s relatives, the Vonderahes, 
were living only a few hundred yards away, but it was not 
until several days after the funeral that they learned by chance 
that she was dead. Immediately both Mrs. Vonderahes—for 
there were two brothers—called upon Seddon, who asked why 
they had not attended the funeral, handing them at the same 
time the carbon copy of a letter which, he said, he had sent 
them immediately after the death. It was addressed to the 
house where the Vonderahes had previously lived; but, if 
sent, it was certainly never traced there or forwarded to their 
new address. Seddon also handed them three documents. 
The first was a letter in which; as executor of Miss Barrow’s 
will, he informed her relatives that she had left all her remaining 


